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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 

For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International "s Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 






ate Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


© Pure White Rye 
e Pure Light Rye 











e 
Pure Cream Rye Contact your Interna- 


. tional representative 
® Pure Cream Special Rye for further information 
© Pure Dark Rye and free rye formulas. 





@ Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


@ Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 





“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 





Flour Emiills of Awotico, Iue. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY 


Cable Address 
CINAT. Kansas City, Mo. 


CITY }\| NATIONAL Sorc chano = xansas erry a2, mo. 
ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 


plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail. 
Firm Name 





Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Please send me full details on your new grain export financing 


NM 


/ 





Address 





City. Zone State 





Signed 





ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.”’ 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 


United States. 


We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
in or call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 


Kansas City. 
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General Offices—408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Skilled technicians check, or “Quantacode,” the colors 
in a brand. Nature creates colors in four Quantas... 
and there are all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta are pleasing 
when used together. Very slight changes, sometimes 
scarcely noticeable, will put a color into the Quanta 
that agrees with its companion colors. 
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Quantacolor e Bemis exclusive) 
can boost your ‘flour sales 











For five years Bemis has offered flour millers 
the sales benefits of QUANTACOLOR... and 
this amazing service has proved its value time . 
after time. 


The QUANTACOLOR method of scientific color 
determination is, frankly, a little difficult to under- 
stand. You can, though, easily understand what 
QUANTACOLOR does... 


IT HELPS SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 


The reason is simple. Most retail buying is im- 
pulse buying ...and harmonious colors in a brand 
or package design attract attention and create a 


friendly feeling—an impulse to buy. 


That’s where QUANTACOLOR comes in. It 
is a scientific “yardstick” that makes sure 
the colors in your brand or package design 
look right together ... that they attract cus- 
tomers and SELL. 

















STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
releltle al Uiemaele) di-tMelileM elelaitol | Na ole] <-Yo Me lolole 


SO) As IRE ee tte] lb 4-Yo Ml oleh Zol-Ta-1o ME-Tole 
Whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
és, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 











DISTRIBUTED BY 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man; in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“‘sraduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results .. . the same 
results ... delivery after delivery. This too, is 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccIDENT, PrRo- 
DUCER, SWEET Loar, SWEET LoaF SPECIAL, EAcO, SUNBURST, 
Gotp Heart, Kyrort, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL 
PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 


Dy __ _- WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
¥% MONARCH 


‘ CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL wir chasing 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour BR ae 


ROLLED OATS 














So Uli 
Mill S WW) life g 
ills Limited , RS Pros KS Y 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANC VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO 


a aLOIN:1 4-4-0). | Se NO) Ra 3-7 Vie) lense). 
E: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER PURITY THREE STARS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ie ; ON N A T 10 hi AL F LOUR 


“STLVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 















TORONTO — 


€ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
‘Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The strength of faith—a parental bequest no money can give 


Something so priceless you give it away 








er eee 


Art Linkletter, famous TV personality, tells this 
story about faith. A little boy, busy with crayon 
and sketchbook, was asked what he was drawing. 


“Just a picture of God,” said the boy casually. 
“Nobody knows how He looks,” said Linkletter. 
“They will,” replied the boy, “when I get through.” 


What he lacked in ability, that boy made up in 
faith. The faith of children, once firmly founded, is 
a lasting faith. This is why it’s vitally important 


Build a stronger, richer life...worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


that parents start early to give their children a 
faith to live by. 


Only you can do this job as well as it must be 
done. No other provision you make for your 
family will ever take its place. 


Worship together this week, every week, at-your 
church or synagogue for a happier, more satisfying 
life all year long. Perhaps you don’t know what 
God “looks” like now... but you will... when 
you get through. 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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MNF 1958 CONVENTION Service Value 


FOR WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO—Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, announced during the federa- 
tion’s convention that the 1958 meet- 
ing will be at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., April, 21-23. Ten- 
tative plans include a reception § to 
which a number of senators and con- 
gressmen will be invited to meet with 
the milling executives. 





FMEA Reappoints 


George Kelley 
As President 


CHICAGO—George E. Kelley, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was 
reappointed to a second term of office 
as president of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. at the annual meeting 
here on May 16. 

Roland Flinsch, International Mill- 
ing Co.. continues as vice presiden 
with W. J. deWinter, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and John Tatam, Inter- 
national Milling Co., retaining office 
as co-treasurers. A. C. Bredesen was 
reappointed secretary. 

The members also voted unani- 
mously to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the nominating committee to 
reelect the board of directors. This 
consists of Mr. Kelley, Mr. Flinsch to- 
gether with M. M. Benidt, General 
Mills, Inc.; Kirby Holmes, Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co.; W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and F. W. Reed, 


Kansas Milling Co. 
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Stressed, More Member 


Participation Needed in Airing 


Industry Problems, MNF Told 


CHICAGO — With bold strokes, 
Gerald S. Kennedy, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and reelected- 
president of the Millers National 
Federation for the second year, 
painted a vivid picture of the present 
day condition of the flour milling in- 
dustry for members gathered in 
Chicago for the annual convention. 

“Flour milling,” Mr. Kennedy said, 
‘is important to the nation’s econ- 
omy. It will be kept independent by 
government policy, if by no other. It 
can be profitable. It is for many. But 
it must be more serviceable if it is 
to be consistently profitable.” In 
this connection he stressed the value 


of MNF and of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute as instruments of service. 

Mr. Kennedy also reported on the 
results of an opinion survey under- 
taken to study the state of the fed- 
eration and to see how the work 
could be improved. In charge of the 
inquiry were Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; J. A. Mac- 
tier, Nebraska Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., and Robert Harris, Harris 
Milling Co. 

At the conclusion of the study, the 
special committee recommended more 
member participation in conventions 
through round table discussions or 


Capacity Reduction Cited by Economist 
As One Cure for Flour Industry IIIs 


CHICAGO—“It would be fortunate 
if your campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of flour could be successful, 
but the chance that you will increase 
it enough to use up all of the current 
excess capacity is very slight.” With 
these words Dr. R. B. Heflebower, 
Northwestern University economist, 
prefaced a suggestion that one an- 
swer the industry might have to ac- 
cept, in finding a solution for its eco- 





USDA Announces Minimum 
Terminal and County Wheat 
Price Support Rates for 1957 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that minimum 1957-crop wheat price 
support rates have been set for ter- 
minals and for 2,694 commercial and 
378 noncommercial wheat-producing 
counties of the U.S. 

County rates, which range from 
$2.29 to 98¢ (noncommercial) bu. de- 
pending on location, are further ad- 
justed up or down for grade and 
quality to determine support prices 
for individual producers. 

The rates announced are based on 
the minimum national average sup- 
port price of $2 bu. announced by 
USDA on July 2, 1956. Wheat sup- 
port rates for the 1956 crop were also 
based on a national average support 
price of $2 bu. 

In addition to the release of ter- 
minal and county rates, USDA also 
has announced a list of premiums and 
discounts for different classes and 
qualities of wheat. In general, basic 
county and terminal rates are for 
Grade No. 1 wheat. Premiums and 
discounts are applied to basic rates to 
determine the support price for in- 
dividual lots of wheat which are of 
other grade or have other quality fac- 
tors. Changes in 1957-crop premiums 
and discounts from those in the 1956 
program are explained later. 


Location Differentials 


Location differentials used in the 
rates are generally in line with those 
used in prior years except for changes 


due to freight increases. The relation- 
ships between terminals are based 
principally on average differences in 
cash market prices. For major pro- 
ducing areas, the county rates reflect 
these terminal rates less the freight 
and handling charges needed to get 


(Continued on page 24) 


nomic ills, would be withdrawal of 
capacity. 

Dr. Heflebower was speaking on 
competition and pricing methods in 
basic industries, with special refer- 
ence to flour milling, before members 
of the Millers National Federation at 
their Chicago convention. He sug- 
gested that a certain percentage of 
capacity could be held idle or elimi- 
nated altogether by buying it up and 
closing it out. “But,” he warned, “if 
you are going to act like a monopo- 
list, be sure you’ve got a monopoly.” 

It appeared to Dr. Heflebower to 
be unlikely that the problem of price 
and excess capacity would be solved 
by competition, while mergers would 
attract government attention. 

Illustrating his talk with a num- 
ber of statistical compilations, Dr. 
Heflebower explained that by com- 
paring other industries with one’s 
own, it is possible to see problems 
in larger focus. He used this approach 
to lead into a study of the flour mill- 
ing structure in particular, using hard 
winter wheat bakery flour as the ba- 
sis for his examination. In addition, 

(Continued on page 21) 
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workshops where opportunity could 
be afforded for individual expression. 
This recommendation was carried to 
fruition at the convention when 
members raised subjects for discus- 
sion from the floor. Also considered 
were the industry’s economic prob- 
lems, another study suggestion made 
by the committee. 

Reports of the main addresses will 
be found elsewhere in this issue (see 
index on this page) and editorial 
comment on page 19. 


MNF Directors Meet 


Authorization for the president of 
MNF to engage a replacement for 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, a change in the dues rate 
for the export program and a defi- 
nition of duties of MNF committees 
were highlights of the board of di- 
rectors’ meetings. 

Considered by the board were the 
broad over-all policies of the feder- 
ation and the further discussion of 
business brought before the board 
at the St. Louis meeting. Mr. Ken- 
nedy presided at both sessions. : 

The board supported by resolution 
the following recommendation: 

“Mr. Kennedy is authorized to en- 
gage the services of an employee to 
serve in an executive capacity and 
to determine when he should begin, 
and with whatever duties the presi- 
dent may determine, and to report 
his actions or his progress in finding 
someone to the board from time to 
time.” 

The preference of the board is 
that this employee be retained prior 
to Mr. Steen’s retirement May 31, 
1958. Retirement is obligatory at 65, 
although Mr. Steen was asked and 
consented to serve for one additional 
year if necessary. Mr. Steen became 
secretary of MNF Nov. 12, 1929, and 
was elected vice president June 1, 
1939. 

Of the 38 directors on the board, 
35 members and two alternates were 
present. Harold F. Stock, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., was 
unable to be present. John R. Mur- 
ray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was 
represented by Paul F. Burgess and 
Martin W. Nelson, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was represented by 
Fred Atkinson. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of MNF, 
reported on the Walsh-Healey Act 
and food additive legislation. No ac- 
tion was taken other than a re- 
affirmation of the resolution of Sept. 

(Continued on page 16) 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER ALMANACK 


The 1957 edition of The Northwest- 
ern Miller Almanack will be pub- 
lished as Section II of the May 28 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. A 
copy of the Almanack will be mailed 
to every subscriber to The North- 
western Miller. Single copies will be 
available for $2. This latest issue of 
The Almanack contains all available 
information from the 1954 Census 
of Manufactures, as well as statisti- 
cal compilations covering the flour, 
feed, grain and baking industries. 
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Extracts From Annual Report 
Presented to MNF Members 


Farm Conferences 


As in the past, MNF has continued 
to work with responsible farm or- 
ganizations on matters of mutual in- 
terest. Two developments in this area 
are worthy of mention. The first was 
a conference called by the National 
Association of Wheat Growers last 
November in Chicago, and it was at- 
tended by representatives of various 
industries which have to do with the 
production, marketing, processing and 
use of wheat. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to explore in a prelimi- 
nary way the various areas of mutual 
interest which these groups may have, 
with special reference to educational 
and promotional work in behalf of 
the use of wheat products. It seems 
certain that grower activity in this 
field will be considerably stepped up, 
now that Kansas has a state wheat 
commission in addition to the pioneer 
bodies of that kind which were estab- 
lished in Oregon and Nebraska. 

The second development was a se- 
ries of meetings held by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation which 
led to the organization of a loose 
inter-food industry group which pro- 
poses to sponsor a national food con- 
ference in Washington a year hence. 
The purpose of this conference will be 
to direct national publicity to foods 
and their relation to national welfare 
and to the integrity and basic good- 
ness of the foods in common use. 


Wheat Research Conference 


Under MNF auspices, a_ two-day 
conference was held at Peoria, IIl., 
in June, 1956, to review the principal 
wheat research projects being con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Forty members of the 
milling industry were present, mostly 
research or technical people, and the 
participants included wheat scientists 
from both the western and central 
research laboratories and from Wash- 
ington, D.C. These laboratories deal 
principally with fundamental re- 
search rather than applied research. 
The conference was proposed by the 
technical advisory committee of the 
federation, and carried on under its 
general direction. 


Numerous requests were made for 
a second conference, and this is sched- 
uled for October, 1957. At that time, 
a number of the research projects 
which were in their early stages last 
year will have been carried to the 
point where conclusions of some im- 
portance may be announced. At the 
request of government representa- 
tives, a task committee was appointed 
from MNF to work with the head of 
the Peoria laboratory to plan the pro- 
gram for the next conference. The 
expectation is that the program next 
October will be broader than that 
for last year’s meeting. 


Preserving Package Uniformity 
Throughout its history, MNF has 
strongly supported the limitation of 
flour packages to a few uniform sizes. 
This principle became effective in 
1943 under wartime conservation or- 
ders, and it has since been made per- 
manent by legislation in most states. 
The first serious attempt to break 
down the uniform schedule occurred 
during the past year, when a tem- 
porary loophole was discovered in the 
Georgia law by an ambitious distribu- 
tor. For a short time it appeared that 
the entire uniform schedule might be 
discarded in that state as the result 
of a seramble among competing fac- 


tors, but MNF was finally able to 
prevail upon all concerned that in 
the long run they had far more to 
lose and nothing to gain by introduc- 
ing new packages. During the year 
also, the laws in Idaho and Utah re- 
lating to flour packages were modi- 
fied slightly, but the new package 
size authorized in these states ap- 
pears to have little utility and there- 
fore the uniform schedule is not like- 
ly to be weakened appreciably. 


Right-to-Work Laws 


Widespread interest in state right- 
to-work laws has caused MNF to pub- 
licize the status of these laws on sev- 
eral occasions during the past year, 
and to provide information to inter- 
ested members as to the possibility of 
increasing the number of states which 
have right-to-work statutes. 


Giveaway Flour Program 

MNF gave considerable attention 
last year to the relief food program 
of USDA because of the tremendous 
growth of the program during the 
year and because of reports that the 
distribution of relief flour has dis- 
rupted regular flour trade in many 
areas. In some cases these reports 
were accompanied by information 


which indicated clearly that abuses 
have been permitted to take place. 

The Clements-Jennings Act of 1955 
authorized the government to pur- 
chase wheat flour and corn meal for 
donation to needy persons in this 
country. The act’s authority was to 
run for two years and it still is in 
force. Reliance upon the Clements- 
Jennings Act became unnecessary, 
however, with the passage of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1956. In that act, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. was author- 
ized to contract for the conversion 
of wheat and corn held by it into 
flour and meal. The states, within 
broad limitations, could obtain this 
flour and meal free for distribution 
to needy persons, charitable institu- 
tions and certain hospitals and penal 
institutions. In addition, flour and 
meal were made available to non- 
profit relief organizations for dona- 
tion to the needy abroad. The relief 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, therefore, made possible a con- 
siderably broader program than that 
authorized by the Clements-Jennings 
Act. The relief provisions of the agri- 
cultural act are a permanent part 
of the law and will remain so until 
Congress may act to remove the 
authority. 

To determine the extent of the 
abuses in the relief program, MNF 
made rather comprehensive on-the- 
spot studies of the relief flour situa- 
tions in Alabama and Arkansas. The 


(Continued on page 26) 





Effect of Storage Decrease on Mill 
Earnings Told by Mark Heffelfinger 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the address presented before mem- 
bers of MNF at the Chicago conven- 
tion by Mark W. Heffelfinger, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 


¥Y Y 


Several months ago, when drouth 
conditions were most severe and the 
soil bank sign-up was taking its toll 
of acreage, most millers were quite 
concerned over their prospects for 
storing and merchandising grain at a 
profit for the coming years. In fact, 
prospects appeared grim. Then came 
the blizzards, snow and rain. The 
much needed moisture was at last 


at hand in the grain producing states 
of the Great Plains and Southwest. 
Soon forgotten were all those acres 
-which had already been taken out of 
production, or lost to the drouth—and 
what about the quality of this new 





Mark Heffelfinger 
MNF Speaker 


wheat soon to be coming to market? 
Perhaps we lose sight of normal 
average quality in the past 10 years, 
as the shadow of the good fortune of 
the quality of the current crop hides 
all prospects for the future. 

After all, varieties have been im- 
proved, stronger gluten wheats are 
becoming more prevalent and im- 
proved agricultural practices help to 
build quality as well as quantity. But 
many factors must be analyzed, and 
many pitfalls overcome before the 
wheat (and other grains) are secure 
in quality and quantity. Just look 
at the poor Texan, recently in the 
news, who drowned while swimming 
out to his mailbox to pick up the 
drouth relief check. 


Wheat has a strange Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde quality. The farmer plants 
wheat seed and harvests wheat. It 
maintains its identity through all the 
marketing processes. It still can be 
recognized as far as our advertising 
departments—they write so glowingly 
that the grain division selects only 
the finest quality. And it doesn’t make 
much difference whether wheat is 
bought in the Northwest or South- 
west, the Central States, or Pacific 
Coast; it is, of course, the finest. 


No Longer Wheat 


Then an inexplicable metamor- 
phosis takes place. When it hits the 
sales department, it is no longer 
wheat—it is an “intangible!” 

Through some recondite reasoning, 
which no one but the sales depart- 
ment can understand, an “intangible” 
is a priceless sales asset. It provides 
the means by which salesmen ration- 
alize that they can sell flour below 
cost and still make a profit. 

Now, while there is an infinite vari- 
ety of “intangibles,” my purpose is to 
impress you with the fact that the 
future holds no promise that your 
grain departments can provide in- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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W. O. Brackett, Sr. 


W. O. Brackett, Sr., 
Retired Grain Firm 


Executive, Dies 


FORT WORTH—W. O. Brackett, 
Sr., 86, retired head of Brackett Grain 
Company, died at his home in Fort 
Worth May 16. 

Mr. Brackett, a native of Ludlow, 
Ky., came to Texas in the 1870’s with 
his family and settled at Southmayd. 
He attended Austin College in Sher- 
man and then began a career of rail- 
roading, working his way up to pri- 
vate secretary to the general super- 
intendent of the M-K-T Railway. 


Already an experienced railroad 
man at the age of 23, Mr. Brackett 
then obtained work in the grain in- 
dustry in Sherman, and after five 
years of experience he started his 
own business, a wholesale grain firm 
and warehouse. In 1898 he attended 
a meeting in Fort Worth and helped 
organize the Texas Grain Dealers 
Assn. 


Two years later Mr. Brackett and 
a partner, W. R. Brents, built a 20,- 
000 bu. elevator in Sherman. In 1903 
he was involved in building the first 
exclusive corn mill in Texas, with a 
capacity of two cars of meal and five 
or six cars of corn chops daily. 

Mr. Brackett and H. R. Wallace 
built a 300-bbl. flour mill in Sherman 
which eventually changed hands sev- 
eral times and is now the Fant Mill- 
ing Co. 

From 1908 until 1924 Mr. Brackett 
worked in the grain industry in Kan- 
sas City. He came here in 1924 to 
work for Fort Worth Elevators and 
five years later started the Brackett 
Grain Co. with P. J. Mullin. 

Mr. Brackett was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for seven 
years and was president of the Fort 
Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
from 1940 through 1943. He was also 
a correspondent for The Northwest- 
ern Miller for many years. 
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No May Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — The next meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
will be in September, probably on 
the 27th, because meetings are nor- 
mally scheduled the last Friday of 
the month. The Northwest section 
plans no meeting for May because 
of the AACC meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. There are no meetings sched- 
uled for June, July or August. 
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PL 480 Programs 
For Yugoslavia 


And Finland 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an extension of the contracting and 
delivery periods specified in wheat 
Purchase Authorization No. 11-10 
issued to Yugoslavia under Title I 
of Public Law 480 on Nov. 9, 1956. 
The authorization also was amended 
to provide for purchase of an addi- 
tional $10,600 worth of wheat from 
U.S. suppliers. 

Terminal date of the contracting 
period has been extended from May 
31, 1957, to July 31, 1957, and the 
delivery period from June 29, 1957, 
to Aug. 31, 1957. 

The increased purchase was au- 
thorized to reprogram aé_ residual 
amount of wheat provided for under 
Authorization No. 11-09 previously 
issued. All other terms and condi- 
tions of the latter authorization re- 
main the same. 


Purchases under the amended au- 
thorization will be made by Granex- 
port, 816 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(Telephone: Templeton 8-2300). Pur- 
chases of approximately 422,000 met- 
ric tons have been reported to USDA. 

USDA also has announced issuance 
of authorizations to Finland which 
include purchase of $1,430,000 worth 
of wheat or wheat flour from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 

Authorization No. 18-13 provides 
for purchase of approximately 23,000 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour. 
The following classes or subclasses 
of wheat and flour milled from such 
wheat will not be financed: (a) dur- 
um wheat, (including the subclasses), 
and (b) Western White wheat or soft 
white wheat for shipment from any 
Pacific Coast port. 

Sales contracts entered into be- 
tween suppliers and importers on or 
after May 24, 1957, and on or before 
Nov. 30, 1957 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Ship- 
ments from U.S. ports may be made 
on or after May 24, 1957, but not 
later than Dec. 31, 1957. 

Purchases of wheat or wheat flour 
will be made by Valion Viljavarasto, 
Stenbackinkatu 26, Helsinki, Finland. 
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Seeding Progress 
Above Normal 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG — Apart from a few 
small areas seeding is general in 
Canada with operations about two 
weeks ahead of normal. Wheat seed- 
ing in Alberta is estimated to be at 
least 80% completed; 60% in Sas- 
katchewan and over 70% in Manito- 
ba. Early sown fields are emerging. 

Planting of oats and barley is well 
underway and in the southern areas 
some flax has been sown. In many 
districts, however, producers are de- 
laying seeding these crops in an at- 
tempt to obtain a good weed kill. 

While most sections of the three 
prairie provinces would welcome a 
good general rain, few districts re- 
port any urgent need of precipitation. 
Weather for the most: part has been 
conducive to moisture conservation 
and healthy germination. 

Insects are developing rapidly and 
necessitating control measures by 
grain growers and_ horticulturists. 
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CANADA CONSIDERS 
GRAIN SURPLUS ACTION 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment might take further steps to 
cope with the grain surplus problem 
if a bumper crop is harvested this 
year. C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, told an election meet- 
ing that the government and the 
farm organizations have agreed to re- 
view legislation and policies this fall 
after the new production figure is 
available. The government will con- 
sider all suggestions brought forward 
by the farmers’ representatives, Mr. 
Howe declared. 





Conadion Growers Net 
$1.60 Bu. for Top 
Wheat Grade 


WINNIPEG — Final net payments 
on the principal grades of wheat, in- 
cluding durums, delivered during the 
1955-56 crop year were announced by 
the Canadian Wheat Board on May 
15. The average final payment is 
11.912¢ bu. With a final payment of 
10.684¢ bu., the producer marketing 
No. 1 Northern will receive a total of 
slightly over $1.60, basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

The operating surplus in the pool 
account is $80,070,997.26 and of this 
amount $37,339,123.87 was paid to 
producers in an interim payment dur- 
ing February, 1957. The remaining 
surplus available for final distribution 
is $42,731,873.39. After allowing for 
final payment expenses and the Prai- 
rie Farm Assistance Act levy, the net 
final payment to producers is $41,- 
953,923.81. 

Producers’ deliveries, covered by 
the payment, amounted to 352,200,000 
bu. wheat. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDIAN MILL PLANNED 

WASHINGTON — An Indian flour 
milling firm wishes to obtain Ameri- 
can technical and financial assistance 
for the construction of a new mill at 
Bangalore, reports the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Making the re- 
quest is Sri Balakrishna Flour Mills, 
Bangalore. 
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Wheat Flour Institute Big in 
Concept, Results, MNF Told 


CHICAGO—A review of the past 
year’s accomplishments, and a pre- 
diction that the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute program will grow bigger in 
concept and results were voiced by 
J. Allen Mactier, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Omaha, dur- 
ing the Millers National Federation 
convention. 

Presenting a line-up of ‘“‘blue ribbon 
ideas,” Mr. Mactier, chairman of the 
WFI committee of the federation, 
used a “bingo” technique to empha- 
size the following facets of the Wheat 
Flour Institute program: 

The regional home economists of 
the Wheat Flour Institute travel con- 
stantly making calls on food editors, 
on radio stations, television studios, 
colleges and universities, health de- 
partments and people who work in 
nutrition education. If the milling in- 
dustry purchased the television time 
used by regional home economists to 
promote greater use of wheat flour 
foods last year, it would have cost 
$53,060. 

e 


National Sandwich Month was 
launched six years ago by the Wheat 
Flour Institute in an effort to in- 
crease the sales of milling’s single, 
biggest product—bakery flour. At the 
beginning, National Sandwich Month 
drew its strongest support from 
friendly food industries who helped 
promote America’s most popular meal 
—the sandwich. These friendly food 
groups use the sandwich meal to sell 
their products. In the past two or 
three years, the baking industry it- 
self has awakened to the possibilities 
in National Sandwich Month. In 1956, 
over 47% of all sandwich month mer- 
chandising materials made available 
by the institute were bought and paid 
for by bakers. 


About one fourth of the food eaten 
every day in America is accompan- 
ied by a restaurant check. In some 
cities — like Chicago — every third 
meal is a restaurant meal. Working 
with the National Restaurant Assn. 





USDA Announces Awards 
To Mills for Relief Flour 


WASHINGTON — Contracts to 
process approximately 267,000 bu. of 
Commodity Credit Corp-owned wheat 
into 11.5 million pounds of bread flour 
and 80,000 lb. of whole wheat flour 
have been awarded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Originally, USDA had requested of- 
fers to process approximately 23 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. However, flour 
requirements were reduced and the 
awarding of contracts was delayed 
from May 14 to May 16. (The North- 
western Miller, May 14, 1957, page 
13.) 

Since August, 1956, when the ex- 
panded donation program for corn- 


meal and flour began, about 11 mil- 
lion bushels of CCC-owned corn has 
been processed into 372,780,950 Ib. 
cornmeal and 17.2 million bushels of 
CCC-owned wheat into 725,789,110 lb. 
flour for domestic and foreign do- 
nation. 

The next contract awards for flour 
and cornmeal will be announced by 
USDA May 28. USDA is currently re- 
viewing bids to process CCC-owned 
wheat and corn into 11,479,850 Ib. 
flour and 6,350,850 lb. cornmeal. 

In the details of awards that follow, 
credit notations under the price per 
hundredweight mean that CCC will 
receive that much from successful 
bidders. 


BREAD FLOUR 


Processing 

Bag size, charge, 

Company— Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 

B. WH Sheek & Sons, We... 606 ccaes Hillsdale, Mich. 2,500,000 100 $0.27* 
Sh I GB a 5 iin cnc 050 5050nseon Buffalo 2,200,000 100 19 
300,000 100 10/10 .03 

PI II SRG ic o5.8seedencanavay Astoria, Ore. 2,000,000 100 .284 
Shawnee Milling Co. .............006- Shawnee, Okla. 450,000 100 .29 
Terminal Fleur Willis Go: .....cccscciecevess Portland 4,050,000 100 21 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

Standard Milling Co. ..........eseesceccvees Buffalo 80,000 10 97 


*All charges on the bread flour are credit charges. 





and its affiliated state and local res- 
taurant groups — the institute pro- 
gram reaches a potential of more 
than 200,000 restaurants. 


The Wheat Flour Institute wins a 
lot of publicity concerning wheat flour 
products in newspapers, on radio and 
television. Last year just the National 
Sandwich Idea Contest alone gained 
more than 8,000 column inches of 
newspaper space. At 50¢ an agate line 
for this space, it would cost more 
than $56,000. 

a 


One of the newer techniques in 
teaching people about wheat -flour 
foods—or any subject—is films. The 
Wheat Flour Institute produced film- 
strips to do this job and to save 
the time and cost of actual demon- 
strations by field workers. We now 
have seven such filmstrips—covering 
yeast breads, quick breads, sand- 
wiches, macaroni products and nutri- 
tion. We plan additional filmstrips. 
These filmstrips are actually sold— 
more than 1,000 of them were pur- 
chased last year, to teach more than 
50,000 students in one year how to 
make, use and appreciate products of 
wheat flour. 

& 


The testing kitchen of the Wheat 
Flour Institute last year made more 
than 1,000 recipe tests and developed 
129 new recipes. About one fourth of 
the total work load in the institute 
kitchen is devoted to the self-rising 
flour program—a service provided to 
the millers of self-rising flour at no 
cost except for the food used and 
photography. 


More than 3 million copies of Dr. 
Ruth M. Leverton’s now famous. diet 
leaflet, “Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction,” have been distributed. The 
diet is approved by doctors, nutrition- 
ists, dieticians and: teachers. 

a 

“Some of you may think the Insti- 
tute goes its own way—just as though 
it were the sole agency working to 
improve your market in family or 
bakery flour, but there are others on 
the same team,” Mr. Mactier said. 
“The bakers promote commercially 
baked products. The Self-Rising Flour 
Institute promotes hot biscuits, cakes, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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J. Allen Mactier 
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Industry State, Federation Affairs Spotlighted 
By G. S. Kennedy in Presidential Speech to MNF 


A® we open the 55th annual con- 
vention of the Millers National 
Federation the sunshine of prosperity 
brightens the scene throughout our 
great country. Our boys are not fight- 
ing in far off lands. Peace reigns and 
the future prospect, while not wholly 
assured, is wrapped in the glowing 
mantle of high hopes. Yet an atmos- 
phere of disappointment and an at- 
titude of frustration clouds the mill- 
ing skies. A year ago I had the op- 
timism to believe that with the ban- 
ner ‘Bread is Good for You” unfurled 
to the breeze, the millers would seize 
the opportunity of prosperous times 
to better their services and therefore 
increase their participation in the 
rewards of the American economic 
system. 

We have a story to tell. It can be 
told in a thousand ways, ranging 
from old sayings such as that of 
Robert Herrick in the 17th century 

“ss » 2O Gere 

Thy sheaf of wheat and meat 

Unto the hungry soul.” 
to the latest scientific information on 
the place and value of wheaten foods 
in the human diet. Wheat flour is an 
old and valued table friend and what 
we are hopeful of doing is to accom- 
plish the restoration of bread as a 
wanted item at mealtime which 
Shakespeare put so beautifully when 
he said 


“Mine appetite I never more 
will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older 
friend.” 


The increasing public awareness 
of the implications of fat in the 
human diet was a fillip which, while 
it seemingly added nothing to our 
financial state, has actually bright- 
ened the outlook for the long range 
betterment of the position of bread- 
stuffs in the American diet. 


Beneath the surface, a ferment has 
been working and as is the case of 
yeast in the dough, this ferment was 
an organized attempt to encourage 
better volume in the miller’s loaf, a 
more pleasing taste to his financial 
statement, and to bring just the right 
flush of the color of happiness to the 
cheeks of the customer, the worker 
and owner. While, on the surface, 
nothing seems to have been accom- 
plished in these 12 months, I think 
we have made a start—a very halting 
and slow start, a start no more grace- 
ful than the first step of an infant, 
but just as highly significant. The 
first step has been made, the second 
and succeeding steps can be made if 
we only determine that they will be 
made. Now as you all know, our path 
across the economic carpet is not 
guided by the tender and loving hands 
of a young mother. The hard bruising 
obstacles have not been removed 
from our way as is the case when a 
child takes his first faltering steps. 
We have the fundamental law of sup- 
ply and demand which must be en- 
countered, and lived with. We have 
the hard, unbending laws of state and 
nation laden with suspicion that our 
every step is made with evil purpose 
in mind and, therefore, subject to re- 
strictive and punitive measures which 
makes progress a slow thing at best 
and an uncertain achievement at all 
times. However, if we don’t try to 
move forward, we won’t stay in the 
same place, we will slide back. 


The position of the milling indus- 





Gerald S. Kennedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., entered his 
second year of office as president of the Millers National Federation with an 
address which covered many facets of the flour milling business in general and 
the affairs of the federation in particular. The address begins on this page. 





try in the grand flow from the 
wheat fields to the dining tables of 
the world has been reduced per- 
ceptibly over the years by the poli- 
tical and economic powers both be- 
hind us and beyond us. Part of this 
deterioration in position came as 
customer specifications replaced 
brand preference. This was good 
business on the buyers’ part and 
bettered their trading position with 
us. But chemistry which had 
pierced the veil of individual brands 
only got a partial look—as through 
a glass darkly. The vast storehouse 
of knowledge of the intricacies of 
the wheat berry which was in the 
minds and at the finger tips of mill- 
ers scattered from coast to coast 
literally was changed into a mere 
public warehouse and flour fell into 
the category of warehouse receipt 
grain, identifiable by the numbers. 
This change in buying put a road 
block in the avenue of skillful in- 
terpretation of compensating wheat 
values and rendered more difficult 
the obtaining of a premium for that 
added something which one miller 
or one area or one wheat can do 
and the others can’t. And payment 
for exceptional service, premium if 
you will, was one of the foundation 
stones of the millers’ prosperity in 
the halcyon days to which we all 
look back so fondly. 


The miller was and is the farmer’s 
friend. It is to their joint interest 
that the best commands the highest 
price in the market place. It is to 
their joint interest that changes in 
buying habits, in utilization and com- 
parative costs be reflected openly in 
the market place. The government 
loan program and support prices how- 
ever are more important to the farm- 
er than the real market for his prod- 
uct. In spite of our friendship for the 


farmer, the miller’s voice is not heard 
when the farmers’ interests are at 
stake. I refer you to the grain grades 
decision as evidence to support that 
statement. 


The miller was and is the baker’s 
friend. His efforts in the direction 
of uniformity, service, bulk trans- 
port, cleanliness and quality of 
product are recognized but an at- 
mosphere of tension which years of 
yeoman service on the part of the 
baker-miller committee has_ en- 
deavored to ease, remains to plague 
us. Our biggest customer is the 
baker. The profit structure of the 
milling industry rests on our rela- 
tionship with the baker. Because of 
divided interests and _ conflicting 
goals within each of these indus- 
tries, the problem of securing a sat- 
isfactory reward for our services is 


as far from solution today as the 
reconciliation between Damon and 
Pythias. 


We have had our problems with the 
dietitians, the nutritionists and the 
medical fraternity, to say nothing of 
the food faddists, but in these fields 
we have gained in position over the 
years. 

All is not lost. There wouldn’t be 
any fun in business if there weren’t 
problems. There wouldn’t be any 
money in it either. We get out of life 
what we put in it, and we are going 
to get out of the milling business in 
direct relation to what we contribute. 
Closing our eyes to the problem of 
low income won't solve the problem. 
Addressing ourselves to it will, if we 
are in earnest and are determined to 
have our services recognized in their 
true value. Our attitude is important. 
The miller was never a popular mem- 
ber of society until he became im- 
portant in international commerce. 
All you have to do is to remember 
the “Song of the Miller of Dee’: “I 
care for nobody, no not I, if nobody 
cares for me.” This attitude of being 
at odds with the world and feeling 


(Continued on page 24) 


Mr. Kennedy Reports on Study 
Group’s Recommendations 
For MNF Improvement 


HAT we have done in this past 

year may not make front page 
headlines, but in order to determine 
the direction in which we desired to 
travel we first had to determine what 
the miller members of the federation 
thought in that connection and, as 
the vehicle of travel almost of neces- 
sity had to be the 50-year-old federa- 
tion of millers, it behooved us to take 
a look at the condition of the wheels, 
the spokes, the axies, the driver’s 
seat, the buggy whip, and the har- 
ness. The motive power of the vehicle, 





CONVENTION KEYNOTERS—tThe two milling industry personalities whose 
address keynoted the Millers National Federation convention last week are 
shown above. At the left is Sen. Thruston Morton (R., Ky.), formerly with 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, a member of the house of representa- 
tives for several terms and elected senator last year, who was the federation’s 
banquet speaker. He visits with G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis, president of the federation. 


the horses if you will, could only be 
the money furnished by the riders 
and the direction in which the horses 
travelled must obviously be given 
from the front seat by the coachman 
under the direction of the proverbial 
back seat drivers, namely, the mem- 
bers. 

Howard W. Files, John Locke, Al- 
len Mactier, and Robert Harris were 
chosen to undertake this study of 
the state of the federation and bring 
forth recommendations as to the goals 
the members were seeking and over 
which roads they preferred to travel, 
largely because John and Howard 
had been groomsmen in the horse 
and buggy days and Allen and Bob 
qualified as expert ameteur garage- 
men of the modern hot rod school. 
Early in their investigation, which 
was intended to lead to definite 
recommendations for the realignment 
or refurbishing of the federation, 
they came to the realization that an 
expert in soliciting opinion was defi- 
nitely required if they were to be 
able to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff in making their recommenda- 
tion. 


Research Firm Hired 

Accordingly they hired Opinion Re- 
search, Inc. and the derivation of 
what I have now to say and such ac- 
tion as has already been taken by 
the board of directors of the federa- 
tion rests in the carefully gathered 
and analyzed opinions of you, the 
miller members of the federation. 
Those opinions have been winnowed 
and weighed by the four gentlemen 
mentioned and to whom I now bow 
in public acknowledgment of their 
contribution to the future welfare of 
the federation and its members by 
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NOVEL STUNT—The Wheat Flour 
Institute program during the MNF 
convention was given added spice 
with a “bingo” game which required 
millers to ante up one dollar each 
for a card containing statements 
about WFI accomplishments. After 
the blanks were filled in, winners re- 
ceived cash prizes. Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., 
is shown above issuing the cards. 


their work this last summer and fall. 

Now what did you say? Two-thirds 
of you said that the federation was 
doing a good job. One-third had un- 
favorable comments such as not ade- 
quate, it’s dominated by the large 
millers, family flour is neglected, it’s 
stagnant, it doesn’t sell its own mem- 
bers. These comments ranged all the 
way from the federation fear of tack- 
ling the biggest problems to criticism 
about its organization, but by and 
large throughout the whole series of 
responses to the scientifically posed 
questions I think you can boil this 
whole report down to these things: 
First, that the millers feel the fed- 
eration does not make itself and its 
work known to its members in suffi- 
cient detail and force, so that regard- 
less of the good it does, the members 
are unaware of that good, and second, 
that there is a strong sentiment that 
the federation should face up to real- 
ity of the economic problems of its 
members and do something in the 
hope of bettering the financial status 
of the milling fraternity. 

The federation is an organization 
which must be maintained if we are 
to have any voice in the formulation 
of government regulations and trade 
practices which have just as much to 
do with our ability to make money, 
and in my opinion more, than would 
any other activity in which the fed- 
eration might engage such as price 
fixing if such were permissible under 
any guise or could be dressed in le- 
gally zippered approved sheep’s clo- 
thing. Two-thirds of the millers 
thought the federation could do some- 
thing about low profit margins. 

Right here I want to interject that 
the federation can only do what its 
members will do and what the law 
will permit it to do. We decided to 
explore what could be done and in- 
vited suggestions which were screened 
not only by the legal staff of the fed- 
eration but also by a committee of 
industry lawyers. All of us know, of 
course, that prices cannot legally be 
fixed, or production limited, or other 
steps taken by agreement or in com- 
bination by members of the industry 
to raise prices. The antitrust laws are 
too well known and understood for 
serious consideration to be given to 
any such thought. Yet most of the 
suggestions received would in the fi- 
nal analysis involve the industry di- 
rectly or indirectly in that kind of 
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program. Out of these suggestions, 
not one ran the gauntlet successful- 
ly. Here you have a group of lawyers 
paid to consider favorably, if possible, 
the wishes of their clients, and yet 
these people shuddered at some of 
the thoughts presented. 

I want to be forthright with you 
and tell you that I am of the opinion 
that even if it were legally possible 
were we to embark on a legal pro- 
cedure which would tend to _ limit 
production or maintain a price struc- 
ture you, the miller members of the 
federation, would not adhere to it. 


Frankness Needed 


I think in this present state of af- 
fairs where minds have been strug- 
gling to come up with some kind of 
answer, we must be utterly frank one 
with the other, and I am confident 
that in the secret hearts of you gen- 
tlemen, one would never find even 
half the members in agreement on 
what they would do if they were le- 
gally free to do it. Practically every 
one wants the other fellow to do 
something, but he himself wants to 
remain free with just a nod and a 
gesture to indicate good will toward 
the program. 

Unwilling to believe that the pros- 
perity of the U.S. is based on con- 
spiracies and restraint of trade and 
knowing that other industries fur- 
nishing products of broad commercial 
use of a character similar to and as 
extensive as that of the milling indus- 
try are prospering and _ operating 
within the rules of the game as set 
forth in the various federal and state 
laws, we arranged to have Dr. Hefle- 
bower address you on the subject of 
what these other industries are doing 
and the reasons behind the conditions 
which confront us. 


Lack of Knowledge Cited 

The Wheat Flour Institute has done 
a tremendous job. Those closest to 
it are the most vocal in their praise 
of it. But a surprisingly large number, 
namely two out of five, just don’t 
know what the Wheat Flour Institute 
does. Half of them say it does too 
much for the bakers and half of them 
say it does too much for the family 
flour field. The same is true of export 
activities. Those closest to it are very 
favorable, and yet again 42 per cent 
either have no opinion or are unfa- 
vorable. I could go on with the vari- 
ous other facets of the federation, 
but in summary I can tell you that 
lack of knowledge as to what it can 
do and is doing is as responsible for 
member criticism as is the actual 
failure of the federation to do what 


it is supposed to do. The board has 
directed the officers of the federation 
to make available to all members ex- 
pressing an interest, all minutes of 
the board, of the executive commit- 
tee and of all standing committee 
meetings. If you do not know what 
is going on from here on in, it will 
not be the fault of the federation. 

The federation is a vehicle which 
properly used can be more effective 
in our behalf than we can individu- 
ally accomplish in service to our cus- 
tomers and to our owners. The fed- 
eration must not be regarded as a 
joint endeavor in either the realm 
of purchase or of sale. It can service 
you in personnel and labor relations, 
in accounting, in market analysis, in 
public relations, and in traffic, to 
your advantage legally, and to the 
common good. It may not engage in 
a program of buying, selling, control 
of production, or any factor which 
would tend to restrict competition. 
Through the Association of Operative 
Millers we can be assisted in en- 
gineering, in manufacturing, and 
through the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in quality control 
and in the upgrading of our major 
product and our by-products. We have 
available to us the elements of suc- 
cessful enterprise. What we need 
among the managers of the business 
is a believability in its service value. 
Our lives have been dedicated to this 
business and I think all of us have 
a feeling that the way it is conducted 
today is not attracting young men 
as in the past. There is no sense to 
this. We pay the going wage and in 
fact are somewhat ahead of the pa- 
rade in our labor rates and I am 
sure the same is true in our salaried 
staff. There is not enough faith at 
the managerial level. The federation 
can do nothing about this, nor can 
it do anything about shifts in popula- 
tion, changes in rate structure, or 
the pattern of distribution. It can do 
nothing about changes brought about 
by suburban living with its outdoor 
meals, the trend toward snacks as 
television glues us to our chairs at 
home. It can only do what you will 
it to do and what the law will per- 
mit it to do. 


At the conclusion of the study made 
of the federation and its activities, 
the committee recommended more 
member participation in conventions 
through round table discussions or 
workshops where opportunity is af- 
forded for individual expression. It 
also recommended that at least part 
of the time the convention direct its 


(Continued on page 21) 





YOUNG MILLERS—Discussing the Millers National Federation program 
during the young millers’ luncheon were several milling executives under 40, 
including both the retiring and new chairmen of the group. Left to right 
above are D. M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; King Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., retiring chairman; Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Frank J. Allen, Jr., Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, new chairman, and J. D. Sogard, Red Wing 


(Minn.) Milling Co. 
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FLOUR MILLING 


I believe that flour milling is 
a science far more valuable in 
the social scheme than those 
who supply it and those who 
use its products fully realize. It 
is as old as history but is as 
new as the dawn of tomorrow. 
The product we deliver is not 
the result of a chance purchase 
of wheat put through machines 
that could just as well be grind- 
ing corn or oats. It is a pains- 
taking process waich surveys 
the vagaries of nature’s bounty 
and adds to it while it refines 
it and cleanses it for human 
use. It is the standby of the 
daily diet, it is the first article 
of relief in areas visited by ca- 
tastrophe. The product has been 
improved as scientific knowl- 
edge has advanced. The cost of 
processing has been controlled 
by assiduous attention to the 
elimination of waste including 
waste motion. The cost of dis- 
tribution is but minor and it 
may well be in our search for 
economy we have forgotten the 
value of salesmanship. The fed- 
eration did and it tottered on 
the brink. Is it salesmanship we 
need? Is it courage? Is it fur- 
ther reduction in cost to meet 
buyers’ ideas of value? I be- 
lieve it is all three, and the an- 
swer to your success will be 
found in the answer to these 
questions in your own business 
enterprise.—Gerald S. Kennedy, 
in his presidential address. 











Frank J. Allen Jr., 
New President of 
Young Millers 


CHICAGO — Frank J. Allen, Jr., 
Bay State Milling Co. Leavenworth 
Kansas, was chosen to head the young 
millers’ group of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation for the coming 
year. He succeeds King Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

The young millers gathered for a 
luncheon meeting the final day of 
last week’s annual meeting. About 
50 members and guests heard Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, discuss his Russian visit last 
fall and show movies of the trip. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ladies Night 


CHICAGO — Low order backlogs, 
fluctuating prices, rivalries and other 
cares were laid aside at the annual 
Ladies Night of the Chicago Feed 
Club, when 159 members, guests and 
their ladies danced to Phil Levant’s 
orchestra at the Furniture Club of 
America here. 

The next function of the club will 
be the annual spring golf outing, 
scheduled for June 24 at the River 
Forest Country Club. 











MNF COVERAGE 


Coverage of the Millers National 
Federation 55th annual convention at 
Chicago was by Carroll K. Michener, 
George E. Swarbreck and Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., of the Minneapolis office, 
Martin E. Newell of the Kansas City 
office, Don E. Rogers and Henry S. 
French of the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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A small amount of bakery flour 
business, mainly in spring wheat pa- 
tents, was literally squeezed out late 
in the seven-day period which ended 
May 17 as mills advanced prices to 
compensate for increased wheat costs 
and a slump in millfeed quotations. 

The business transacted was for 
fill-in lots purchased late in the day 
May 16 under price protection until 
the opening of business the following 
day. It illustrated the secure position 
of bakers, by its very meagerness, and 
their determination to defer any 
large buying until the new crop year 
price structure is clearly defined. 

Prices rose 7 to 10¢ on most pa- 
tents, springs and hard winters as a 
result of the pressure from bullish- 
ness in the wheat markets. 

Despite the pressure, sales by 
spring wheat mills were still at one 
of the lowest points of the current 
season, although the spurt pushed 
them from 28% recorded in the previ- 
ous week to 36% of five day capa- 
city last week. The year-end lull was 
evident in the central states, where 
sales hovered at 25% of capacity and 
in the Southwest, where they ebbed 
between 15 and 18% despite a few 
carlot sales. 

Shipping directions most places re- 
mained just fair. The running time of 
many mills was on a basis of four to 
five days. 

The family flour business expected 
to develop for a couple of weeks now 
has not yet materialized, and the 
trade does not believe it will until 
sometime in June. Between now and 
then mills will close their books on 
the 1956-57 crop, after which, they 
say, some effort to bring out family 
flour business may be undertaken. 

Production by U.S. mills for the 
week amounted to 95% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 97% 
a week earlier and 97% a year ago. 
The greatest decline was in mills of 
the central and Southeast, 13% from 
the previous week and 20% from a 
year ago. The mills at Buffalo were 
the only ones to show a gain for the 
week, 10%. Mills at Buffalo were also 
11% ahead of the same week a year 
azo. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was some fluc- 
tuation of spring wheat flour prices 
last week as mills tried to keep quo- 
tations in balance with wheat mar- 
ket movements and a slump in mill- 
feed prices. The movement resulted 
in a small amount of bakery flour 
business, just enough to push sales 
by spring wheat mills to 36% of five- 
day capacity, from 28% a week ear- 
lier and 45% a year ago. 

Actual sales were small and spot- 
ty, however. One mill reported late 
May 17 that its salesmen were out 
“seouting around” for business, and 
that some could well develop, but 
that none had been made to that 
time. 

The small amount of business that 
did occur came late in the afternoon 
of May 16 when a price advance was 
announced and protection was offered 
until opening of business May 17. 
Bookings were reportedly made at 
a figure barely 3¢ below nominal 
quotations at the close of the pre- 
vious week May 10. By the end of 
the period May 17, the price ad- 
vance had carried nominal prices 
just 2¢ above closing quotations on 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Increased Costs Bring Sharp Rise 
In Flour Prices, But Few Sales 


the 10th. An advance at the begin- 
ning of the new week May 20, how- 
ever, carried local flour prices an- 
other 2¢ higher. 

Family flour sales have not de- 
veloped as hoped for, and some mill 
representatives are of the opinion it 
is now too close to inventory time to 
expect any activity until June is 
well underway. 

Clear prices remained steady for 
the week, with the supply reported 
as somewhat tight and demand 
strong. 

Rye prices advanced a total of 15¢ 
last week, along with a small amount 
of buying of old-crop flour, strictly 
on a fill-in basis, however. 

Shipping directions on most spring 
wheat flour are just fair, with fig- 
ures unchanged from the previous 
week. Shipments amounted to 89% 
of five-day capacity both weeks, com- 
pared with 100% a year ago. 

Running time at the mills is at 
four to five days. Production by mills 
at Minneapolis last week was down 
to 85% of capacity, from 91% a week 
earlier and 90% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest averaged 95% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 96% the pre- 
vious week and 98% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest averaged 100% of capac- 
ity, compared with 99% a week ear- 
lier and 103% a year ago. 

Quotations May 17, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots, Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.77@5.87, spring 
short $5.87@5.97, high gluten $6.32@ 
6.42, first clear $5.37@5.87; whole 
wheat $5.87@5.97; family flour $6.20 


@7.35. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Not much activity 
took place in hard winter wheat flour 
markets in the past week. Occasional 
cars were sold to cover fill-in needs 
of buyers who normally stay close to 
shore in their purchasing. Bookings 
for the week averaged 15% of capa- 
city, compared with 18% in the pre- 
ceding week and 14% a year ago. 

A sharp advance in flour prices 


failed to excite bakery flour buyers, 
and sales departments for mills in 
the Southwest called the week 
“quiet.”” Rains caused some concern 
about the new crop in the grain trade 
and futures prices advanced approxi- 
mately 2 to 5¢. But this concern was 
not evidenced by flour buyers as they 
were content to remain on the side- 
lines and use the flour that they have 
bought to last, in most cases, until 
new crop time. Millfeed prices skid- 
ded to seasonal and in some cases 10- 
year lows. The higher flour costs 
pushed prices on bakery flour up 
about 13¢ sack. Business was confined 
mainly to the regular p.d.s. orders 
and an occasional car or two. Bakery 
flour directions were called moderate- 
ly slow to fair. 

Family flour sales were also slow 
although directions were said to be 
pretty good. In some cases, new orders 
were necessary to cover part of the 
flour ordered. Prices on the nation- 
ally advertised brands were un- 
changed, but some of the other types 
went up 10 to 15¢. 


Sales of flour for export were limit- 
ed. There was a little Latin American 
business and occasional sales else- 
Where, but the volume was small. 
Clears and low grades advanced in 
price and supplies were said to be 
moderately tight. 

Quotations May 17, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.68@5.78, 
standard 95% patent $5.58@5.68, 
straight $5.53@5.63, established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7.20, 
first clears $4.65@4.95, second clears 
$4.25, 1% ash and higher clears $3.95 
@4.15. 

Texas: Flour buyers showed no in- 
terest in making new purchases last 
week and total sales amounted to 
10% to 15% of capacity. Mills con- 
tinue to be busy filling government 
orders, and running time averaged 
five days. Bakers flour was advanced 
5¢. Other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations May 17, 100 lb. cottons: 


(Continued on page 22) 





Reduction in Durum Loan 


Rate Made by USDA 


A government announcement May 
16 that it is reducing by 10¢ the price 
support premium paid for hard am- 
ber durum momentarily drew the at- 
tention of the trade away from mat- 
ters of buying and selling late last 
week. 

In making the cut, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture explained that it 
is the result of a belief by USDA 
that market prices for durum are 
coming back somewhere near to their 
historical relationship to other 
wheats. The premium for hard amber 
durum is being reduced from 25 to 
15¢ bu. The amber durum premium is 
being cut from 15 to 10¢ bu. 

Pricewise, durum dropped 4¢ dur- 
ing the seven-day period which ended 
May 17 and another 1 to 2¢ as the 
new week opened May 20. Offerings 
were fairly plentiful and buyers were 
being selective. Much of the durum 
offered at Minneapolis was taken up 
by line elevator companies, some with 
mills of their own apparently inter- 
ested in grinding. 


Semolina, for which there has been 
little demand the past several weeks, 
dropped 5¢ for the period. 

Production by durum mills aver- 
aged 78% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 83% the week previous 
and 90% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 17 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum 





Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2. 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2. 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.37 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... £ 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.32 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 


pro- of ca- 

. duction pacity 
May 13-17 : 121,720 78 
Previous week . 





*129,140 83 

WOBF REO sss oe 142,833 90 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-May 17, 1957........ 6,866,970 

July 1, 1955-May 18, 1956........ 6,635,229 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Livelier as Prices 
Hit New Lows 


There was a noticeable increase in 
millfeed sales near the close of the 
seven-day period ending May 17 as 
prices declined to distress levels 
which, in some areas, were the low- 
est in several years. Some quotations 
at the end of the week were off as 
much as $5 ton from May 10. 


Formula feed business showed 
more spark in the Northwest last 
week. Two of the larger mills in- 
creased their running time to meet 
stepped up orders, and overtime was 
scheduled at one of them. 

While a fair business in chick start- 
er and grower feeds continues to con- 
tribute to volume, most manufactur- 
ers are resigned to a definite over- 
all deficit in this line this season as 
hopes faded for a large late hatch of 
flock replacement chicks. Estimates 
of hatchery production indicated that 
30 to 40% fewer chicks have been 
placed this season than a year ago. 


On the bright side, however, is hog 
and turkey feed volume. And some 
mills indicate a heavy dairy feed ton- 
nage, although for most firms this 
business is fading fast with improve- 
ment of pastures. Broiler feed busi- 
ness is becoming a more significant 
part of tonnage for some mills, with 
Wisconsin growers apparently ex- 
panding operations. 

Formula feed prices in the South- 
west were on the decline last week. 
Prices for this week are expected 
to average $1@2 lower as some feed 
ingredients slip to low points. The 
millfeed market--was _ particularly 
sick, prices on some types reaching 
the lowest level in 10 years. 

Demand for feed showed a little 
improvement from the previous 
week, although not all mixers shared 
in the slight pickup and some even 
had a decline in business. Turkey 
feed volume is increasing seasonally 
and chick starter business seems to 
be improving, though it is still well 
behind a year ago. The broiler mar- 
ket has been holding up, lending 
some strength to the demand for that 
type of feed. Hog feed is going along 
at about the same acceptable level 
as recently. Dairy feed interest has 
fallen off, a natural occurrence when 
pastures improve as they have re- 
cently following the liberal rains. 

Feed sales continued to fall below 
expectations in the central states 
during the week ending May 17, and 
feed manufacturers are beginning to 
wonder just how long the lull is go- 
ing to last. Some of them say that 
fairly heavy cattle feed orders had 
led them to expect the first few days 
of May to be slow, but not this slow. 
Even dock business, they say, has 
fallen off to virtually nothing, as 
trucks are not arriving as expected. 

Some of them believe the trucks 
have been held off temporarily by 
local rains which have caused feed- 
ers to delay order placements. But, 
they feel that the answer to this 
theory will be found in the next few 
days. Rains cannot delay feeding in- 
definitely, they point out. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,807 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,854 tons 
in the previous week and 47,321 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Erratic as 
Storms Lash Southwest 


Wheat markets for the seven-day 
period which ended May 20 displayed 
a considerable amount of price 
movement. The trend was by crop 
areas instead of general, with steep 
rises evident in the Southwest, com- 
pared with mild declines in the spring 
wheat mills area. Some active sell- 
ing at Chicago checked declines 
there. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 20 were: Chicago—May $2.18%, 
July $2.09, September $2.115,, De- 
cember $2.1554; Minneapolis — May 
$2.19%, July $2.17%, September 
$2.16; Kansas City—May $2.20%, 
July $2.0834, September $2.11, De- 
cember $2.13% 

The bullishness of prices at Kan- 
sas City dominated the market pic- 
ture, due almost wholly to the ex- 
cessive rains and wind storms which 
have threatened the winter wheat 
crop and endangered the harvest. Al- 
though specific estimates of damage 
must await a more clear appraisal, 
it appeared certain at the end of the 
period that the harvest—ready to 
begin in the southern part of the 
area—may be set back as much as 
two weeks. The effect of the accum- 
ulated moisture on prices was dras- 
tic midway through the week. Fu- 
tures at Kansas City climbed as 
much as 6%¢, indicating not only 
concern over the outcome of the new 
crop but also the need for old crop 
wheat for a while. 

The fact that the expected yield 
of the forthcoming winter wheat crop 
is 18% below average, even with the 
May 1 estimate of 703,000,000 bu., 
added to price firmness despite some 
opinions that the expected cut was 
discounted earlier. With the added 


threat of greater cuts because of 
weather damage, this factor gave 


renewed strength to climbing prices 
last week. 

In spite of the extreme bulge in 
the May future at Kansas City May 
16, actual trading involved only about 
50,000 bu. 

In contrast with the extreme bull- 
ishness at Kansas City, spring wheat 
futures at Minneapolis declined 5% 
to 35%¢ for the week. The bearish- 
ness was credited to a reluctance of 
traders to jump into the market un- 
til the status of the hard winter 
wheat crop now under pressure is 
more definitely established. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
showed the most decline in the 11 
and 12% protein brackets, with the 
13 and 16% proteins also down, but 
not quite so much. The 14 and 15% 
proteins showed the least decline of 
the week. 

Other bearish factors of general 
significance included action by the 
House of Representatives to suspend 
the Soil Bank program at the end of 
this year and persistent reports that 
the recent cold weather in Europe 
has not damaged crops there, that 
the crop still appears to be one of 
the best, giving rise to the belief in 
the U.S. that exports may not be so 
large in 1957-58 as they have been 
this year. 

There was a small amount of ex- 
port activity last week. Israel took 
750,000 bu. of East Coast wheat May 
16; Austria bought two cargoes of 
U.S. hard midway in the week, and 
Japan was in the market for several 
purchases. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.4 million bushels for 
the week ended May 17, compared 
with 6.3 million the week before and 


5.8 million the same week last year. 
Receipts at Minneapolis were mod- 
erately heavy and totaled 1,379 cars, 
of which 780 were for CCC. Duluth 
inspections during same period to- 
taled 1,056 cars. Cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis was down sharply most of 
the week, but recovered considerably 
at the close, when mills were good 
buyers. Cash premiums were un- 
changed on ordinary through 11% 
protein bracket, but were 1@3¢ high- 
er on those carrying more than 11% 
protein, with the best demand shown 
for the 14 and 15% proteins. At the 
close of the week, ordinary No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat, through 11% 
protein, traded at 2@4¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 
4@5¢ over; 13% protein 6@7¢ over; 
14% protein 9@12¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 14@17¢ over; 16% protein 25@ 
30¢ over the May. 

Durum receipts were quite liberal 
and the few buyers who were in the 
market were rather selective. The 
price schedule was generally lower 
each day, and by the week end clos- 
ing prices were down several cents 
from the previous week. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at minneapolis during the week 
was 13.36%, compared with 13.22% 
the same week last year. The aver- 
age protein of the durum wheat test- 
ed during the week was 12.09%. (See 
tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Sa Ne aE me aE ear ay Wey oe oa a er 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 2 
oy seen nr re 2.3 
or yar re: ie 5 
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Protein premium for over 16% 
1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. 
1¢ discount each % lb. under 


over 58 Ib., 
58 Ib. 


Premiums Rise 


Continued heavy rainfall in the 
hard winter wheat belt. indicating a 
more prolonged need for old crop 
supplies, gave wheat premiums a 
sharp boost on the Kansas City mar- 
ket in the past week. Gains were 
recorded on several days and totaled 
4@6%4¢ for the week, a reflection of 
the sharp upturn in May wheat. Dur- 
ing the week the basis was shifted 
to the July option, which recorded 
a net gain of 5g¢ for the period. 

The great e st premium strength 
was in ordinary, and at the bottom 
end of the lower protein ranges. Top- 
side wheat was the least buoyant and 
showed net advances on the July 
basis of only 4%¢ from 12.5% pro- 
tein up. 

On May 20 ordinary wheat was 
quoted at 15%¢ over the July option, 
which closed at $2.09. Protein of 
11.75% was 15@18¢ over, 12% 15@ 
20¢ over, 12.50% 15@20%4¢ over, 13% 
15@21¢ over, and 14% 15% @22%¢ 
over. 

Weekly receipts at Kansas City 
dropped sharply. 

Arrivals were 546 cars. The limited 
offerings of cash wheat were readily 
absorbed, with hardly enough grain 
changing hands to be indicative of a 
market, however. The friendly under- 
tone originated mostly in expecta- 
tion of a late harvest, doubtful pro- 
tein levels and prospects of damage 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


May 13-17, 





























*Previous May 14-18, May 16-20, May 17-21, 
Lengel week 1956 § 1954 
Northwest 641,736 680,884 610,853 
Southwest rR 1,339,1 1,268,251 s 
SECT T EE ECE LETT TERT CTT 485,815 
Central and Southeast ....... 568,030 2 
MOPtR Feciac Comet ..icccscaese 285 ‘945 277,485 296,705 
EE ga canada tbude boa e 3,203,573 3,287,971 3,270,465 3,150,430 3,051,588 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.3 74.3 75 75 1) 
*Revised. 
‘ Crop year flour production 
7-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— rm July 1 to _ 
May 13-17, Previous May 14-18, May 16-20, May 17-21, May 17, May 18, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest ...... 95 96 98 82 82 31,485,168 30,704,995 
Southwest ....... 98 101 97 90 83 61,139,454 57,902,738 
Buffalo oo 2S 103 102 106 113 25,208,975 21,108,744 
Central and Ss, E. 80 93 100 87 81 24,621,899 25,401,531 
N. Pacific Coast. 81 82 78 85 85 14,061,399 13,614,143 
co 95 97 97 92 82 156,516,895 148,732,151 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 13-17 ...... 287,500 94 ae SS ) a 237,000 201,786 85 
Previous week 287,500 96 Previous week 237,000 216,663 91 
Year G80 ...<.«. 278,660 95 Oo Err 237,000 213,212 90 
Two years ago .. 279,850 88 Two years ago .. 232,500 185,808 80 
Fiv@-YOOr AVETABE 2... ccccccscctons 85 Pive-VOGF AVOTARS 12. ivsccscesce 83 
DOR-VORP GVEPRBS ook c 0600000506 9:0 2:0 85 TOR-FORT BVOTERS acc ccccpeccnecece 76 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Mar E868F 0600+ 1,032,500 1,019,966 99 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,062,695 103 
Year ago Lene ae e1,021,900 991,947 97 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 932,985 92 
PIWO-FORP GVOTEMO 4 occvcssccvceses 8&9 
TOR-VORE BVOTREE o.06:0:4,000000000-488 87 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia ag eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

cape city output tivity 

ay BB44F ..%05 458,002 80 

Previous week 527,556 93 

WORF BBO o<v000+ 568,030 100 

Two years ago .. 581,321 87 

PUVO-FORE VOTRE: v.05 ccscesccncecs 81 

Ten-year Average ..........eee000% 77 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Many 18447 2.30% $75,000 536,148 113 

Previous week .. 475,000 488,389 103 

Year ago .....6. 475,000 $85,815 102 

Two years ago .. 459,500 505,431 106 

Five-year AVeTAGE .....ccceesceses 99 

Ten-year AVCTABC ...-...cccccccces 101 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota,, 
Montana and Iowa: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 13-17 ....+. 430,500 432,337 100 
Previous week 430,500 *425,073 99 
WOOP BHO ssccecss 454,500 467,672 103 
Oo years ago .. 487,250 399,962 83 
PivVO-FORr BVOTOARS. 06 0.00006600:00008 87 
Ten-year AVETABZE ....22.cccccecees 79 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 13-17 ...... 215,200 166,982 78 
Previous week .. 215,200 166,721 77 
er 215,000 167,267 78 
Two years ago .. 215,000 167,363 78 
Five-year AVCTABC ....ccsscecccces 79 
Ten-year AVCTABE ...-....cceerrece 78 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 138-17 ..ss 138,750 118,963 86 
Previous week .. 138,750 124,451 90 
Veer A680 2... 138,750 110,218 80 
Two years ago .. 132,200 129,342 97 
Five-year AVe@rage .......sseeseees 82 
Ten-year AVETABES ....cccssccescces 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 17, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
cr Southwest*— rc 
Weekly Crop year 









production to date 
May 13-17 26,109 1,238,042 12,841 
Prev. week o ceeeee $12,847 
Two wks. ago .. 12,854 
BOGS cv ccncercae 1,163,419 3,287 
| errr rr er 3, 1,136,629 11,821 
BOGE nccccssncce B 7 1,087, 182 10,866 
BOGE: n.ccassccrer Baeeee. S200,07 14,191 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
~-Northwest*— 

Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


North and South 
(3) mills of 


Iowa, 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Buffalot——, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





636,836 10,857 510,465 49,807 2,385,343 
9,890 $49,854 
10,893 49,102 
616,631 9,480 428,207 47,321 2,208,257 
707,904 10,201 483,854 45,941 2,328,487 
625,828 10,164 454,004 42,810 2,167,014 
690,115 9,742 456,821 45,577 2,334,008 


+All mills. tRevised. 





to the crop if excessive moisture con- 
tinues. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 17 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 

4 Dark and Hard 
No. 1 Red 
: 





bo oo FO HO PO bS be bo 
obot 


No. 4 Red 

At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling May 20 
at $2.4514@2.46% bu., delivered Tex- 
as common points. Demand was fair 
and offerings were light. 

There was moderate activity in ex- 
port sales in the Pacific Northwest 
last week but heavy bookings of a 
few weeks ago are not in evidence. 





With prices working toward a new 
crop level, most bookings are for 
July-August shipment. However, 
Korea took a cargo of white wheat 
for shipment by May 25. The usual 
weekly tender to Japan found that 
country taking 3 cargoes of white 
wheat for July-August shipment and 
2 cargoes of dark hard winter for 
July shipment. Japan also took one 
cargo of Western two-rowed barley 
and five cargoes of Manitobas out of 
Vancouver, B.C. India has been ex- 
pected back in the market as it has 
not yet taken its full quota under PL 
480. Prices have been sliding to a new 
crop with the government loan price 
announced as $2.21, coast terminals, 
for white wheat. Subsidy has dropped 
from 88 to 62¢ for new crop. 
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Cereal Chemists Discuss 
Responsibilities; Hear 
Technical Reports 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cereal chem- 
ists have certain basic responsibilities 
of which many lose sight in their 
preoccupation with more immediate 
problems. 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Depari- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C., and president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, 
opened the 42nd annual AACC con- 
vention with this remark. The con- 
vention started here May 19 and will 
continue through May 23. 

“We are living in a rapidly chang- 
ing world,” Dr. Zeleny said, ‘but 
with all these changes food remains 
and will continue to remain the prime 
basic necessity of all mankind. We 
as cereal chemists represent the 
most important food industry in the 
world, since cereal products consti- 
tute the world’s principal source of 
food. We shall be called upon more 
and more to conduct research and 
provide scientific advice and servic> 
that will benefit the producer, the 
processor, and the consumer of our 
products. 

“Science is gradually pulling away 
the veil that shrouds many of the 
remaining mysteries of life. We can 
look forward with confidence to bet- 
ter and longer lives, made possible 
in no small part by a fuller under- 
standing of human nutrition. Let us 
keep our eyes wide open and our ears 
to the ground so that we may con- 
tribute our share to the better world 
ahead.” 

Focd and Drugs 

Charles W. Crawford, former com- 
missioner of food and drugs, described 
the fight for pure food and drugs in 
his address during the opening ses- 
sion May 20. 

“The great majority of food manu- 
facturers are now uSing every rea- 
sonably applicable safety test in their 
studies of the prospective use of new 
additives,’ Mr. Crawford said. “They 
abandon the project if there is evi- 





BLAST WRECKS 
U.K. MILL 


GLASGOW—An explosion, follow- 
ed by fire, caused damage equivalent 
to $2.8 million at the plant of the 
Riverside Milling Co. here on May 18. 
The mill, one of the largest in Scot- 
land, is owned by Joseph Rank, Ltd. 





dence of any potential danger. What 
they do voluntarily shou'd be re- 
quired by law of those who are less 
careful and who may prematurely 
launch competitive products at the 
risk of consumer health and to the 
detriment of returns from properly 
tested products.” 

An operative miller’s view of mill- 
ing trends was given by A. N. Hibbs, 
International Milling Co., Buffalo. 
New demands have been put on the 
mills because of the need for closer 
product control and specialization of 
products, Mr. Hibbs said. This 
changes the role of the operative 
miller and chemist. 


Oregon Commission 


Robert B. Taylor, administrator, 
Pendleton, Ore., related the aims and 
accomplishments of the Oregon 
Wheat Commission. “The League is 
currently carrying out an extensive 
program to expand markets for U.S. 
wheat and wheat products in Japan 
and other countries in the Far East,” 
Mr. Taylor said. “This is a coopera- 
tive program with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and local trade 
associations in foreign countries, us- 
ing local currency available under 
the provisions of Public Law 480.’ 

Mark A. Barmore, Western Quality 
Laboratory, USDA, Pullman, Wash., 
discussed the quality characteristics 
of Pacific Northwest wheats during 
the technical program May 20. Dr 
Robert A. Larsen, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, presided. Mr. Bar- 
more told how the quality character- 
istics of the last nine crops of the 
11 most common commercial vari- 
eties have been measured. 


During the morning session May 21 
David G. Allias and R. A. Scott, Hen- 
ry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England, 
reported on recent developments in 
British milling technology. Recent 
alterations in machine design were 
discussed along with methods of con- 
ditioning. 

A paper on conditioning of North 
American wheats, by Heinz Gehle 
and Heinz Cleve, MIAG Corp., Braun- 
schweig, Germany, was delivered by 
Peter Goldberg, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inhe., Minneapolis. Conditioning of 
wheat, commonly practiced in Europe, 
is becoming more usual in the U.S. 
with the object of achieving optimum 
millability of North American wheats, 
Mr. Go'dberg said. 





MNF DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 9) 





11, 1952 and the addition of a resolu- 
tion that MNF will actively support 
federal legislation in furtherance of 
the principles expressed at that time. 


Food Additive Principles 

The new resolution withholds sup- 
port of legislation unless it: 

(1) Provides for adequate court 
review of a governmental agency de- 
cision on the safety of an additive, 
in which review the courts shall not 
be bound by the agency’s findings 
unless supported by the preponder- 
ance of the evidence. 

(2) Limits the power of a govern- 
mental agency or official to disap- 
prove the use of an additive because 
in the opinion of such agency or of- 
ficial the additive does not have 
functional value; and 

(3) Provides reasonable regulation 
permitting the continued use of food 
additives now in use. 

The budget for the Millers Nation- 
al Federation for the year ending 
March 31, 1958, was set at $163,970, 
compared with actual expenditures 
during the year ended March 31, 1957 
of $187,897. The dues rate remains 
unchanged at $.0009 cwt. 

For the Wheat Flour Institute, the 
budget was set at $211,870 compared 
to actual expenses the past year of 
$207,890. The dues rate remains un- 
changed at $.0014 cwt. 

The budget for the export program 
Was approximately the same as the 
preceding year’s budget at $54,174. 
Expenditures for the year ended 
March 31, 1957 of $40,043 were sub- 
stantially lower than anticipated be- 
cause it was found possible to use 
PL 480 funds provided by the gov- 
ernment for certain travel and trade 
fair expenses. 

This year’s anticipated dues in- 
come based on subscribers’ 1956 
wheat flour production of 145,163,222 
sacks would be $43,548.97. While it 
would be possible to meet the differ- 
ence between this income figure and 
the total proposed budget of $54,174 
out of surplus, the committee be- 
lieves it would be advisable to retain 
a backlog of cash for emergency 





MNF REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 224 


CHICAGO — Registration at the 
55th annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation totaled 224. 
There were 243 in attendance at the 
banquet and 33 at the young millers’ 
luncheon. Wives were not registered. 
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needs, Mr. Steen said. Therefore, the 
export program dues rate was raised 
from $.0003 cwt. to $.0004 ewt. effec- 
tive July 1, 1957. This will increase 
projected dues income for 1957-58 to 
$54,436.21, thereby covering the total 
suggested budget. 

The board also spelled out revis- 
ions in procedures to improve the 
method of transacting business in 
foreign countries under PL 480 by 
setting up changes in fund disbursing 
power. 

The by-laws were amended to pro- 
vide that not more than 12 of the 
15 members of the executive com- 
mittee can be reelected. This pro- 
vision becomes effective next year. 


Executive Committee 

D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, was elected first vice chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
with Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., second vice chairman. 

On the executive committee are: 
Mr. Kennedy, chairman; Mr. Files; 
Mr. Ford; Mr. Harris; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Locke; Mr. Mactier; 
M. F. Mulroy, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City; Mr. Murray; 
Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; John J. 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Mr. Wilson and Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co. 

A. James Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
named to succeed himself as a mem- 
ber of the retirement committee un- 
der the MNF pension trust. Other 
members are M. B. McDonald, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mr. Yost. 

Mr. Steen, Mr. Fakler, Hill Clark, 
MNF treasurer, and Marguerite Gif- 
ford, assistant treasurer, were re- 
turned to their respective offices. 
John J. Sherlock, Jr., was appointed 
assistant secretary. 


Three Honorary Members Selected 

Three members of the federation 
were selected by the directors for 
honorary membership: Howard Files, 
Pillsbury Mills; Walter H. Mills, Gen- 
eral Mills, Ince., retired, and Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton, formerly of 
Ballard & Ballard, Louisville. The 
announcement of the honor was 


* made later at the annual banquet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLINTON PERRY DIES 

PORTLAND — Clinton M. Perry, 
vice president and general manager 
of Atwood-Larson’s, Spokane branch, 
died following a heart attack May 11. 
Mr. Perry, a member of the Shrine, 
was stricken while parading at Pas- 
co, Wash. 











SCENES AT THE MNF—During the business sessions and entertainment 
features of the Millers National Federation convention, the groups shown 
above took the opportunity to chat. At the left are C. B. Hanson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; F. Merle Hasson, Alabama Flour Mills, De- 
catur, Ga., and Roger F. Blessing, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. (Center) Paul M. Petersen, center, of the International Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, takes the opportunity to catch up on news with two other 
International men, Paul Callahan and John A. Hendrickson, both of Minne- 


apolis. (Right) E. 


M. Colton, Colton Economic Service, Inc., Minneapolis; 


Mrs. E. Glenn Fite, wife of the milling industry sales manager for Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, and Paul Marshall, vice president of the National 


Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago. 
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erties of doughs and batters. Another 
McCabe Co. Announces group of scientists is taking the pro- 
Promotion of Three 


tein component of wheat apart-lit- 

erally bit by bit—to give bakers an 

Elevator Managers exact method of evaluating the bak- 

MINNEAPOLIS—The McCabe Co ing qualities in different wheat flours. 

Minneapolis grain and feed firm has Several Phases of the investigations 

er > ; : debs directly concern consumers. Consider- 

announced the promotion of three of é : 

: : able work is being done on methods 
its elevator managers in Montana. : ‘ eres : 

2 3 to retain freshness in bread. Freezin 

Edward Nistler, formerly a helper . . : B 
os tn eee Gle Sis aie is being studied as one way to delay 
- Sees ae Sve, 2 staling and to retain flavor. 
sumed managership at the Judith Gap ae 
sation The commission to date has spent 

James Vick, manager of the Judith glen than $100,000 - research and 
Gap elevator the past five years, was it sends members to visit research 
promoted to head McCabe’s elevator centers regularly. 
at Turner. 

John A. Myron left the manager- 
ship at Turner, where he had been 
the past three years, to take charge 
of the Havre elevator. 

The McCabe Co. operates 60 eleva- 
@eex@ tors throughout Montana, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, in addition 
to several feed processing plants. Ben 
C. McCabe is president of the com- 
pany. 


. s s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 








“Golden Loaf’? B23" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 7 


o 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harry Dole Named 


Kansas Inspector 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Harry S. 
Dole, Topeka, was named recently as 
chief grain inspector for the state 
of Kansas by Gov. George Docking. 
Mr. Dole will succeed Donald Lunt, 
whose term expired May 1. 

Mr. Dole has been in farming and 
the irrigation equipment business for 
the past 10 years. Before that he 
was with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture as state director of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Research Conducted 
By Oregon Wheat 


Commission 


PORTLAND—Determined to learn 
more about the “insides” of a kernel 
of Oregon’s soft wheat, the Oregon 
Wheat Commission has revealed its 
efforts in research studies in cooper- 
ation with several colleges and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture lab- 
oratories. 

One important study is that of seek- 
ing to link the chemical properties 
of soft wheat with the physical prop- 








Fumigate grain automatically 
...aS you store it...with 


CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 





NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY , i. ‘ : 
Senses Gite, Ge Gravity coes the work! cyANoGAS isso directed. A Cyanamid Service Represen- 
’ 6a , . . . . . . 
& easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs no tative will be glad to advise you on ini- 
eta S weighing, mixing, measuring. The accu- tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
rey: rate CYANOGAS Cosage plate feeds asteady Grain Applicators. 
The Williams Bros. Co. stream of dry par tr into the grain vs % , 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. ay i pe age F pea Result a t Write for complete information: 
: A ; : US 2 7 : sult — insec . . 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 7 : g . American Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
We specialize in laboratory controlled kills approaching 100% at a cost lower “as has : 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and anit Mai é phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke- 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected than any other method giving comparable feller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
wheats. results! CYANOGAS does not affect germi- : F ' 
nation and has no injurious effects on 
milling or baking qualities when used as —EVYANAMID 
Branch| 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. « 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
BA 4 t RY < ie) UR Offices| 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. * Donahey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
© , Oylelads eal. lemeer 


























Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 
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The Role of Cereal Grains in Modern Nutrition 
Described at MNF Convention: Research Needed 


By Dr. Fredrick J. Stare 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Stare is pro- 
fessor of nutrition and chairman of 
the department of nutrition at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston. This article is a summary of 
the remarks hé presented at the 
MNF convention. 


¥ Y¥ 


Modern nutrition is concerned with 
food and the ingredients of food 
known as nutrients, what these nu- 
trients do and why we need them. It 
is the science of food and its rela- 
tion to health. Since you people are 
an important part of the food indus- 
try, nutrition should be your concern 
and the constant improvement of nu- 
trition should be one of your objec- 
tives. Should this not be the case, 
you are simply behind the times, and 
further, you would be shirking a re- 
sponsibility that should not only be 
yours but one in which you should be 
a leader. 

Good nutrition means good food— 
meat, fish, milk, eggs, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, enriched and whole grain breads 
and cereals—consumed in variety. 
Variety in food consumption and 
maintenance of desirable weight are 
probably the most fundamental prac- 
tical rules for a good nutritional state. 
The influence of nutrition upon the 
course of an illness is often of tre- 
mendous value, but of perhaps more 
importance is the potential that good 
nutrition holds not only for the pre- 
vention of disease but also for the im- 
provement of what at the time may 
be considered good health. 

Basically nutrition is of prime need 
because in its broadest sense it is 
essential to the growth, function, 
maintenance and repair of all body 
cells and tissues. 

Cereals and grains are important 
foods contributing effectively to the 
concepts of modern nutrition. This 
applies equally to those that are gen- 
erally consumed as relatively unmill- 
ed products and those that are mill- 
ed, polished, or similarly refined and 
subsequently enriched or restored. 


Opportunities Offered 

Two current lines of nutritional re- 
search offer opportunities for cereals 
and grains to make a still greater 
contribution to human nutrition. I 
refer specifically to amino acid sup- 
plementation so that the cereal pro- 
tein may become what is termed a 
“complete protein” and to the fact 
that cereals and grains as consumed 
are low in fat. Anyone in this coun- 
try who reads—even though his read- 
ing may be confined to Li’] Abner— 
must be aware that the fat content 
of the diet is in the news. 

Perhaps a specific example will 
help illustrate how a cereal protein 
becomes a complete protein by lysine 
supplementation. In terms of total 
quantity of protein, three slices of 
ordinary white bread equal the pro- 
tein in one egg. However, the quality 
of the bread protein is only about 4 
of that of the egg. It requires ap- 
proximately nine slices of ordinary 
white bread to equal one egg in 
terms of quantity and quality of pro- 
tein. However, if lysine were added 
to the white bread, only five slices 
would be required to equal one egg. 
Protein breads can also benefit by 
lysine supplementation. Two slices of 
a typical protein bread provide a 
quantity of protein equivalent to that 


in one egg, but a correction for quali- 
ty indicates that about five slices 
would actually be required. However, 
if the protein bread were supplement- 
ed with lysine, the increase in chem- 
ical score would indicate that only 
3% slices would be needed to provide 
the nutritional value in one egg. 
Calculating from the two extremes— 
ordinary white bread and lysine-sup- 
plemented protein bread—we can see 
that the efficiency of the food as a 
source of protein has been increased 
about 2% times. 

This simply demonstrates how the 
nutritional value of a cereal grain 
food can be enhanced in terms of: 

(1) Protein quantity, as by the 
addition of protein concentrates. 

(2) Protein quality, as by supple- 
mentation with amino acids such as 
lysine in wheat-based foods. 

By either measure, greater protein 
values are, in effect, obtained. If 
both supplements are provided, effi- 
ciency of the foods as a protein 
source can reach values comparable 
to those of some protein foods of ani- 
mal origin. 


Chemical Aids 


Three years ago my colleague, Dr. 
Hegsted, and I had a paper published 
in Scientific Monthly under the title 
of “Agriculture versus Chemistry in 
the Nutrition of Man.” In that we 
concluded: 

“The apparent competition between 
certain phases of agriculture and the 
chemical industry is only the com- 
petition inherent in a free economy, 
and there is little doubt that, in the 
long run, the consumer will benefit. 
The food industry that attempts to 
grow, or even exist, on its past rec- 
ord will not be with us long. A con- 
stant search for nutritional improve- 
ment of its food products must be 
carried on, and much of the nutrition- 
al improvement of the future will 
come from nutrients purchased from 
the chemical factory. The chemical 
industry has made much headway in 
favorably supplementing the food 
products of agriculture. Much more 


will be forthcoming. The farmer and 
the chemist together can do a better 
job of solving the problems of global 
nutrition than either one alone.” 

Whether you as millers would want 
to supplement further the nutritional 
merit of your products is of course 
a matter for your judgment. There 
may be practical, technical and pol- 
icy considerations of which I am un- 
aware and which undoubtedly would 
affect such decisions.- Were I per- 
sonally in some segment of the food 
industry, I know that I would con- 
tinually strive to improve the nu- 
tritional qualities of my products. 

Concerning fat, if for no other 
reason than the avoidance of obesity 
there will probably be a trend in 
this country to “less rich diets” 
which generally mean “less fat” in 
the diet. Of course, the “other rea- 
son” deals with atherosclerosis and 
its complications, particularly coro- 
nary artery disease. This is where 
we run into the relative merits of 
saturated versus unsaturated fats. 
This is a very active field of current 
research and one where a statement 
made today may be shown to be 
wrong tomorrow, and both state- 
ments might very well come from 
our own laboratories. 


Factors Involved 


To consider for a moment the cur- 
rent ideas on dietary fat, at least 
two factors are involved, the total 
quantity of fat in the diet and the 
type of fat. There are data showing 
that coronary artery disease is more 
prevalent in populations which con- 
sume large quantities of what are 
commonly referred to as saturated 
fats (meat fats, butter, whole milk 
and cream, and the hydrogenated 
shortenings and margarines). A va- 
riety of experimental studies with 
animals also indicates that a sub- 
stantial amount of fat in the diet, 
and particularly saturated fats, 
causes an increase in the level of 
cholesterol and lipids (fat-like sub- 
stances) in the blood. This process 
is thought to accelerate the develop- 





Herman Steen Relates Changes 


In Mills in Last Three Years 


CHICAGO—While there are 21 
fewer mills today than three years 
ago, milling capacity has increased 
more than 16,100 cwt. during that 
time, Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, pointed 
out in an address here during the 
MNF convention. 

Mr. Steen said that three years ago 
there were 277 mills with a capacity 
of 916,735 cwt. Today there are 256 
mills with a capacity of 932,835 cwt. 

“Three years ago at the MNF con- 
vention, I gave you some figures 
which summarized the changes which 
had taken place in number of flour 
mills and in flour milling capacity in 
the U.S. during the preceding quar- 
ter of a century,” Mr. Steen said. ‘“‘To- 
day it is my purpose to bring these 
figures up to date by relating what 
has happened in these respects the 
past three years. 

“Tt may be recalled that these com- 
pilations include wheat flour and 
durum mills, but they do not include 
rye mills. They include data on all 
such mills of 400 cwt. or more daily 


capacity, which for practical purposes 
means nearly all mills except those 
which do a purely local business. 
Mills smaller than 400 cwt. were ex- 
cluded chiefly because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining reliable informa- 
tion about the status of some of 
them, and also because all of them 
combined account for less than 3% 
of the nation’s flour production. When 
I refer to mills in this report, I mean 
milling plants and not companies. The 
summaries relate to active mills only, 
and the line of demarcation I use 
between active and idle mills is to 
regard as idle any mill which did not 
produce some flour in the preceding 
three months. Even if it ran only a 
little in that period, it is treated as 
active unless the plant was destroyed 
or dismantled; if it did not operate, it 
was left out here no matter if it 
still was on a stand-by basis. 

“Three years ago, there were 277 
flour mills in the U.S. During the in- 
tervening time, 21 of them have 
ceased to operate and one was de- 

(Continued on page 20) 


ment of atherosclerosis. When the 
fat content of the diet is reduced, 
or when fats containing relatively 
large proportions of certain unsat- 
urated fatty acids (corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut and olive oils and 
some marine oils) replace a sub- 
stantial portion of the saturated fats, 
blood levels of cholesterol are low- 
ered. This phenomenon has been ob- 
served in both experimental studies 
in animals and clinical studies in 
man, though the latter have been 
on few patients for relatively short 
periods and generally when receiving 
a formula-type diet something like 
those used in infant feeding. These 
interesting observations have _ not 
been seen to any extent on a diet of 
mixed foods as ordinarily consumed. 

Decrease in blood cholesterol fol- 
lowing the use of unsaturated fats 
is thought to be caused at least in 
part by the “essential fatty acids,” 
which are present in some of the 
unsaturated fats in relatively large 
quantities, though there are sugges- 
tions that other components of these 
oils are also involved. However, gen- 
erous amounts of these unsaturated 
fats provide generous amounts of 
calories, and generous amounts of 
calories regardless of their source 
will cause weight gain, which in turn 
may increase serum cholesterol as 
well as being undesirable from many 
points of view, including the un- 
questionable increase in mortality 
associated with overweight. 

The public health significance of these 
interesting findingsis by no means set- 
tled. There are observations suggest- 
ing that other factors are alsoinvolved 
in the prevention and causation of 
atherosclerosis. Thus, changes in body 
weights, exercise habits, carbohydrate 
and protein quality, endocrine activity 
and hereditary factors may also be 
involved in varying degree. Further, 
most of the clinical studies on this 
newsworthy subject have dealt with 
relatively short-term changes in 
certain blood lipids, particularly 
cholesterol, and not the clinical syn- 
drome of coronary artery disease. 
Most of the experimental studies 
have likewise dealt with changes in 
the blood lipids, though here some 
autopsy studies on the actual inci- 
dence and extent of atherosclerosis 
have also been done. 


Cause of Death 


Thus, we should keep in mind that 
in man it is the coronary throm- 
bosis causing a fatal infarction of 
the heart muscle that is the cause 
of death. Whether the infarction will 
be fatal depends on its location, size, 
and the ability of the heart tissue 
to develop a collateral circulation. 

All of the current excitement over 
dietary fat and atherosclerosis is 
over rather limited studies on the 
experimental production of atheros- 
clerosis in animals, short-term 
changes in blood lipids on relatively 
few subjects generally on formula 
diets, and over epidemiologic and 
statistical studies done as well as 
can be done but in which the initial 
data may be none too accurate. While 
these are stimulating advances in re- 
search, and may be good clues, they 
may not be entirely relevant to 
coronary thrombosis in man. 

What recommendations can be 
made, if any, to the public on the 
basis of present information and the 
trends of current research? First, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ENLIGHTENED SELF INTEREST 


S confidently predicted, current reckless price 
ous in the flour milling industry 
filled the mourners’ bench at the annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federation, held last 
week in Chicago. Perhaps it is indelicate, as doubt- 
less it is unkind, to report that through at least 
one mind in the gallery of spectators ran lines 
from Edward Fitzgerald’s fourth translation of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: “Indeed, indeed, 
repentance oft before I swore, but—was I sober 
when I swore?” The aptness of these lines does 
not lie, of course, in the reference to sobriety, 
but in the word “repentance,”’ which one thought- 
ful and sensitive miller used in a burst of “testi- 
mony” wrapping up, on a very high level of elo- 
quent ethics, the dominant philosophy of this 
annual revival meeting. 

From another distinguished source came still 
another key word and note, the adjective in our 
editorial caption. 'This word was used by G. S. 
Kennedy, president of the federation, in his plea 
for individual practicing of ethical constraints as 
the best beginning and hope of a general improve- 
ment in the competitive behavior of the whole of 
the industry. In a sense Mr. Kennedy was alter- 
ing the letter, though not the spirit, of the vener- 
able federation motto, “Not for Self But for All,” 
by striking out the “not” and changing the “but” 
to “and.” 

The scholarly diagnosis of the industry’s 
under-pricing malady which was contributed to 
the revival meeting by Dr. Richard Heflebower, 
Northwestern University’s distinguished econo- 
mist, made the tears of the mourners flow faster, 
though perhaps more assuagingly. He told them 
nothing new, but he spoke with such devastating 
conviction as almost to persuade some of his 
hearers to join up with Old Dad Fetchit’s crick 
millin’ friend, Jim Cummins, who closed down his 
mill up to Buttermilk Springs and went to makin’ 
some new kind of moonshine colored up with 
pawpaw juice, only to have his eyes dang near 
blowed out when the still blew up in his face. 

On even the least pious end of the mourners’ 
bench, however, it appeared that there was at 
least the variety of repentance that manifests in 
an expressed intention to go home and do some- 
thing about the matter, particularly about such 
aspects of it as working on a false defirition and 
conception of mill capacity. Dr. Hefiebower had 
contributed something more than academic when 
he proposed that capacity should be considered 
to be not all the flour that possibly could be pro- 
duced in 24 hours, but only the flour that could 
be produced at a mill’s lowest operating cost. To 
the penitents on the bench, and to others who 
perhaps should have been there, the implications 
of this were obvious. 

But the great revival meeting was not all 
grief. Despite the convention’s low-profit gloom, 
it was possible for most millers, as one of them 
put it in words, to “go home and give his sales 
manager and his directors another hundredweight 
or two of the facts of milling life.” 

There were other subjects, too, than the dis- 
advantages of red ink on the milling ledger. There 
were encouraging reports of efforts to improve 
mill markets here and abroad, and of develop- 
ments, educational and nutritional, which seem 
to offer new opportunities for what continues to 
be, despite all misadventure, the “Staff of Life.” 
Among these opportunities is the current trend 
of thinking and discovery with respect to fats in 
the diet. 

Dr. Fredrick M. Stare, professor of nutrition 
and chairman of the Department of Nutrition in 
Harvard University’s School of Public Health, in 
his notable address on the subject, “Modern Nutri- 
tion in Human Health,” sagely directed the atten- 
tion of the breadstuffs industries away from pos- 
sible over-exploitation of mass hysteria for a 
drastic reduction of fat in the human diet. But, 





even if the current furore over the relationship of 
fatty diets to coronary heart disease should be 
ignored momentarily, Dr. Stare could see in the 
present tendency to consume less fat, as a means 
of decreasing total caloric intake and hence avoid- 
ing obesity, a great opportunity for other foods, 
among them cereal foods, “which are good sources 
of minerals and vitamins, particularly when sup- 
plemented by some animal protein as is most al- 
ways the case in the American diet, or properly 
supplemented by those essential amino acids in 
which they are low, as for example, lysine in wheat 
and rice.” 


Dr. Stare gave voice to wonderment at the fact 
that in the minds of many people cereals and 
grains stand nowhere near the top in terms of 
over-all nutritional qualities. Too many people un- 
warrantably think of them, he said, as “starchy, 
fattening foods, robbed of their goodness in the 
milling process.” 

Cereals and grains have always been important 
foods for mankind. Enrichment, restoration and 
fortification have improved these products and 
offer far greater opportunity for the future. They 
deserve a far more important role in American 
diets than they have today, therefore. Flour millers 
and bakers have long known what is essential 
to bring this about. Dr. Stare reminded them of 
it when he concluded: “To make this a reality 
requires more effective promotion and more re- 
search—not simply more research on how to make 
better use of cereal and grain products as they 
are today, but basic research on nutrition as it 
affects the health of Americans and how cereal 
and grain products can keep up with this prog- 
ress. Cereals and grains can move forward, stand 
still, or fall behind. It takes imagination, en- 
thusiasm, faith in the good products you have, 
and a willingness to spend some money for re- 
search to keep up with the times, or better to keep 
ahead of the times. It’s up to you and your associ- 
ates to decide where you’re going. The future can 
be bright if you wish it to be.” 

Dr. Stare’s reference to lysine supplementation 
of the amino acid content of wheat flour, and his 
emphasis upon the need of basic research by the 
breadstuffs industries on how cereal and grain 
products can be further improved in order to keep 
up with nutritional progress, and in particular his 
reference to lysine supplementation of the amino 
acid content of wheat flour as a means of effecting 
such improvement, give added significance to the 
work of the technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation, in its sponsorship 
of wheat research conferences, and specifically in 
its consideration during the past year of the pos- 
sibility of adding lysine to flour. 

It was clear to his audience that Dr. Stare is 
not among the more radical nutritionists who are 
inclined to go along with the theory that exces- 
sive cholesterol formation through high-fat diets 
is a cause of coronary heart disease, and that he 
advises caution in accepting and applying this 
theory without further scientific inquiry. Many of 
those who heard his address to the federation must 
have been a bit surprised, therefore, to read in the 
current issue of Newsweek an interview with Dr. 
Stare in which he is reported by Newsweek as 
warning against “frantic nonfat dieting,” and is 
made to appear, through Newsweek’s headline, 
“Fats—Not Proved Guilty,” to deny the validity 
of the cholesterol theory. 

Newsweek concludes: “Some scientists predict 
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that the next two or three years will bring an 
analysis of the link between fats in food and fats 
in the blood. It will be a long time, though, before 
the next step is proved—that blood fats cause 
atherosclerosis.” Until then, Dr. Fred Stare ad- 
vises: “Don’t starve yourself. Don’t ban fats from 
your meals unless your doctor advises. Even then, 
cut down, don’t cut out these and other necessary 
foods!” 


In his Chicago address to the millers Dr. Stare 
probably appraised the situation more realistically, 
however, when he expressed the belief that the 
popular acceptance of anti-obesity dieting is cer- 
tain to cut down fat consumption, independent of 
the cholesterol theory, which naturally is less 
well understood. That a large number of people, 
however, have already judged fatty foods as heart 
killers and are acting upon this assumption, can 
hardly be doubted, in view of the well known 
susceptibility of the public to nutritional notions of 
all kinds and of the widespread publicity which 
has been given to this subject in both the profes- 
sional and the public press. It may be confidently 
assumed, therefore, that some advantage of this 
acceptance, may be taken, even though it is pre- 
mature and may not be fully substantiated when 
all the professional “pro’s” and “con’s” have been 
resolved. Many flour millers and bakers are in- 
clined to look upon a prospective reduction in fat 
consumption as a nutritional development promis- 
ing sensational new opportunities for wheat flour 
products, and some already have begun promotions * 
designed to cash in on this assumption. Fortunate- 
ly, in line with their historical attitudes toward 
controversial innovations affecting their products, 
they are likely to go along with Dr. Stare on his 
recommendation of basic: nutritional research by 
the industry designed not solely to increase per 
capita consumption of wheat flour products, as 
they now are, but to improve those products in 
such a way as to increase and demonstrate their 
nutritional eligibilty to replace fats in the diet, 
thus insuring maximum advantage to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SEEDS OF SOCIALISM IN THE U.S.— 
Twenty-five years or so ago a good many million 
Americans, upset by what was termed an emer- 
gency and baffled by troublesome economic con- 
ditions that were themselves the results of col- 
lective bad judgment, accepted as a “temporary” 
measure the idea that the government must make 
itself responsible for the economic welfare of its 
citizens. In adopting this course we ran counter 
to our own national experience as far as it had 
gone, and to the experience of the ancients as it 
is abundantly recorded. 

What we did, without most of us being very 
conscious of it, was to begin experimenting ex- 
tensively with the always-fascinating (to some) 
but ever-dangerous (to all) notion of a “managed” 
economy. On a scale never before contemplated 
in this country, we began the process of convert- 
ing our system from the status of a relatively free 
economy to that of a tightly regulated and con- 
trolled one.—G. Sumner Small, in The Freeman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A citizen of the United States, calling upon 
a high-ranking official of the Internal Revenue 
Department on a matter of oppressive taxation 
threatening his own and his family’s future securi- 
ty, was met with this blunt greeting: “Now what 
is it you want to see me about, and if it doesn’t 
mean more money for the government, I’m not 
interested.” From this characteristic rebuff he 
recoiled into the arms of his own representative 
in Congress, an international do-gooder and 
domestic welfare-state tax-and-spender, who gave 
him exactly the same bum’s rush, couched in 
characteristically vague but hopelessly under- 
standable terms. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





DR. FREDRICK J. STARE 
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it should be emphasized that spe- 
cific recommendations for a specific 
individual can only be made intelli- 
gently after first-hand information 
is available on that individual and 
such recommendations should come 
from the individual’s physician. Sec- 
ond, on the basis of current infor- 
mation, it does not seem justified to 
recommend drastic changes in the 
quantity or type of fat in the diet 
of the general population on the 
premise that such changes will defi- 
nitely lessen the incidence of coron- 
ary artery disease. Third, in general 
terms, those groups of adults who are 
not overweight, have no strong fam- 
ily history. of early deaths from 
cardio-vascular disease, and have 
levels of blood cholesterol of the or- 
der of 225 mg. per cent or less need 
make no changes in their diet, this 
on the assumption they consume a 
variety of foods providing a balanced 
diet. Those who are overweight with 
cholesterol levels as mentioned above 
might well get their weight down on 
any type of a well-balanced diet. 
Overweight individuals with choles- 
terol levels appreciably and consist- 
ently elevated and individuals of de- 
sirable weight but with consistently 
elevated cholesterol levels have 
somewhat more reason to try to low- 
er them, particularly if there is a 
strong family history of early death 
from cardio-vascular disease. Of 
course, individuals who have had a 
“coronary” are really in the class of 
“patients” and recommendations for 
them should be on an individual basis 
and should come from their doctor. 


Dietary Changes 

What are the dietary changes that 
can be tried by individuals who may 
fit in some of the above categories? 
First, weight loss on any type of a 
well-balanced diet; that is, “cutting 
down, not cutting out” with regard 
to one’s food intake. Second, weight 
loss on a diet of less total fat (25 
to 30% of the calories from fat 
rather than the cvstomary 40-45% ) 
or maintenance of weight (assum- 
ing it is in the desirable range) on 
a diet of less total fat. Third, any 
of the above procedures but with a 
definite attempt to replace the sat- 
urated fats in the diet—butter, whole 
milk, meat fats, egg fat, and less so 
rnargarines and vegetable shorten- 
ings since they generally contain 
some _ unsaturated essential fatty 
acids—with those unsaturated fats 
that are good sources of the essential 
fatty acids, particularly linoleic acid. 
These common food fats are cotton- 
seed oil, corn oil, and various nut oils 
and the oils and fat of some fish. 
When we mention “less so marga- 
rines and vegetable shortenings,” we 
should state that we are aware of 
the formation of various isomers of 
linoleic acid in the process of hydrog- 
enation but so little information is 
available on the biologic activity of 
these isomers, and there is no evi- 
dence that these trans isomers act 
as anti-linoleic acid compounds, that 
at this time I do not think we can 
categorically say they are “inactive” 
or “harmful.” Mention may also be 
made of the possibilities of increas- 
ing the linoleic acid content of the 
common animal fats by _ including 
generous amounts of unsaturated fats 
in the ration of the animal. The same 
could be said of margarines and 
vegetable shortenings via changes in 
processing. 

The physician has a real opportun- 
ity here to practice good preventive 


medicine with his ‘well patients.” 
First to reassure the public against 
mass hysteria for drastic changes in 
our dietary, and second to guide his 
patients along dietary patterns that 
conform with current research de- 
pending on their individual status. 


Caloric Intake 


But even if we ignore atheroscler- 
osis and its complications, which we 
shouldn’t, since it is the main cause 
of death in this and many other 
countries, there is a tendency to con- 
sume less fat as probably the sim- 
plest means of decreasing our total 
caloric intake and hence avoiding 
obesity. Because fats are a concen- 
trated source of calories, a moder- 
ate reduction of fats results in a 
generous reduction in calories. Since 
most of us enjoy eating, there will 
be “room” in our diets for other 
foods of lower caloric content. These 
other foods might well be cereals 
and grains and their products, and 
vegetables and fruits, foods, inci- 
dentally, which are characteristic of 
those groups of people throughout 
the world that have a lower inci- 
dence of coronary thrombosis than 
we do. These foods are good sources 
of minerals and vitamins and the 
former are good sources of protein, 
particularly when supplemented by 
some animal protein as is most al- 
ways the case in the American diet, 
or properly supplemented by those 
essential amino acids in which they 
are low, as for example, lysine in 
wheat and rice. 

In conclusion, I suppose one could 
say that in the minds of many of 
the American public, cereals and 
grains are nowhere near the top in 
terms of over-all nutritional quali- 
ties. Too many people think of them 
as “starchy, fattening foods, robbed 
of their goodness in the milling pro- 
cess.”” But this is not the case. Cer- 
eals and grains have always been 
important foods for mankind. En- 
richment, restoration and fortification 
have improved these products and 
offer far greater opportunity for the 
future. It seems to me that cereals 
and grains deserve a far more im- 
portant role in American diets than 
they have today. To make this a 
reality requires more research and 
more effective promotion. Not sim- 
ply more research on how to make 


‘better use of cereal and grain prod- 


ucts as they are today, but basic re- 
search on nutrition as it affects the 
health of Americans and how cereal 
and grain products can keep up with 
this progress. Cereals and grains can 
move forward, stand still, or fall 
behind. It takes imagination, en- 
thusiasm, faith in the good products 
you have and a willingness to spend 
some money for research to keep up 
with the times, or better to keep 
ahead of the times. 





LYSINE IN FLOUR 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


CHICAGO — The possibility of 
adding lysine to flour will be dis- 
cussed at the second wheat research 
conference sponsored by the Millers 
National Federation at Peoria, IIl., 
in October. Reports will also be giv- 
en on the value of moss extraction 
as a flour improver, the proposed new 
daily requirements for niacin and 
riboflavin and government flour spec- 
ifications. 








Herman Steen 
MNF Vice President 
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stroyed by fire. One mill which was 
idle three years ago (and had been 
for some time) has since been re- 
furbished and reopened. That makes 
a net decrease of 21 plants, so that 
the number now operating (as per 
definition above) is 256. Three years 
ago—277, now—256. 

“The daily capacity of the 277 
mills which were in active existence 
three years ago was 916,735 cwt. This 
is not the figure I gave you at that 
time, but is slightly higher due to 
correction of a few small errors and 
to the fact that two mills which were 
supposedly closed permanently were 
reopened right after my figures were 
compiled. Let us see what has hap- 
pened meanwhile to this 916,735 cwt. 
of capacity. I have already told you 
that 21 mills have closed; they had a 
total capacity of 31,930 cwt. I want 
to call attention here to the fact that 
the total capacity closed during the 
past three years is only approximately 
one-fourth as much as was closed 
during the preceding three years or 
the three years before that. It seems 
significant that in the nine periods of 
three years covered in these com- 
pilations, only three of them saw less 
capacity closing than in the period 
just ended. 

“Mostly the mills which were closed 
the past three years were pretty 
small plants, but there were two of 
more than 4,000 cwt. daily capacity 
and several with 2,500 to 3,000 cwt. 
The mill which burned had 800 ewt. 
capacity. In addition, four mills re- 
ported capacity decreases—either a 
unit taken out, or the capacity was 
cut in the course of reflowing—which 
amounted to 3,150 cwt. in all. This 
process was approximately offset by 
the reopening of a mill which was 
idle three years ago; it has 3,600 cwt. 
Another idle mill was reopened dur- 
ing the three-year period, but it found 
the milling atmosphere inhospitable 
and was closed again a year ago so 
it doesn’t appear either in the present 
total or the last preceding one. 


Capacity Increases 

“Now let us see what is to be en- 
tered on the other side of the milling 
capacity ledger. The first observation 
is that no completely new mill has 
been built in the U.S. during the 
past three years. One which is large- 
ly new was recently finished but it 
is actually an enlargement of an ex- 
isting mill. A few plants were parti- 
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ally rebuilt, resulting in increased 
capacity. In a great many others, 
capacity increases were accomplish- 
ed by taking out one or more produc- 
tion bottlenecks, and this is the most 
significant fact in this report. These 
capacity increases took place in no 
less than 92 plants, or almost exactly 
one-third of the 277 mills which were 
operating three years ago. The total 
amount of the capacity increases was 
48,380 cwt. Thus there was a net in- 
crease in total active capacity, so 
that today the industry has 932,835 
ewt. or a little more than 16,000 cwt. 
more than it was operating three 
years ago. Only twice before in these 
compilations has there been a net in- 
crease in capacity in any three-year 
period. Those exceptions were 1942 to 
1944 inclusive and 1945 to 1947 in- 
clusive, and, I hardly need to observe 
that milling conditions were vastly 
different then than they have been 
the past three years. 


“Suppose we examine these capa- 
city increases. The average increase 
was approximately 525 cwt. a mill in 
the plants which were enlarged. With- 
out mentioning any names, here are 
some typical cases picked at random 
from my work sheets: An Illinois mill 
increased from 4,000 to 6,200 ecwt.; an 
Indiana mill from 1,200 cwt. to 1,800; 
a Kansas mill went from 3,000 to 
3,700 cwt.; another Kansas mill from 
4,500 to 5,000 cwt.; a third Kansas 
mill from 5,500 to 7,000 cwt.; a Michi- 
gan mill increased from 750 to 1,350 
ewt.; another Michigan mill from 800 
to 1,200 ecwt.; a mill in Minnesota 
from 4,000 to 4,800 cwt.; another Min- 
nesota mill from 5,100 to 5,600 ewt.; 
a Missouri mill enlarged from 4,500 
to 5,100 cwt.; another in Missouri 
from 2,400 to 2,800 cwt.; a Nebraska 
plant from 1,800 to 2,500 cwt.; one 
in New York from 4,500 to 6,000 ecwt.; 
one in Oklahoma from 3,600 to 4,200 
ewt.; an Oregon mill which went 
from 3,000 to 4,300 cwt.; one in Texas 
from 2,800 to 3,200 cwt.; a Utah 
increase from 4,400 to 5,800 cwt.; a 
mill in Wisconsin increased from 900 
to 1,200 ewt. Thus the compilation 
goes—many plant capacities increased 
500 to 1,000 cwt. each, only a few in- 
creased more than 1,500 cwt. and 
only one more than 2,000 ecwt.; scores 
of plants increased 200 to 500 ewt. 
each. If you were to see my work 
sheets, you would be impressed by the 
representative nature of the mills 
which have been increased in capa- 
city—big mills, medium-sized mills, 
small mills. The increases have taken 
place all the way across the board 
in mills as to size and in geographical 
location, also without too much refer- 
ence to size of company. If anything, 
the smaller companies have increased 
their plant size more than the larger 
ones. My principal conclusion is that 
a lot of mill engineers must have 
been plenty busy these past three 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Regis Pulp Mill 
Now in Production 


NEW YORK—tThe first pulp mill 
to be constructed in Alberta, Canada, 
is now producing bleached sulphate 
pulp. The mill, an investment of $42 
million, is located at Hinton, Alberta. 
It is owned by St. Regis Paper Co. 
and North Canadian Oils, Ltd., and 
is operated by the North Western 
Pulp & Power, Ltd. 

St. Regis directed design and con- 
struction of the mill and St. Regis 
manages operations and acts as ex- 
clusive agent for its output. 

Rated capacity of the mill is 430 
tons of bleached pulp a day, 150,000 
tons annually. 
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attention to the 
economic problems. 

It made several recommendations 
in connection with the Wheat Flour 
Institute which were screened by the 
institute and some of which have 
been put into effect. Others had to 
be rejected because of cost. There is 
little doubt in my mind, nor in the 
minds of the institute committee, but 
that coordination of effort between 
the Wheat Flour Institute, the bak- 
ers and wheat growers affords the 
best opportunity for increasing the 
efficiency of getting their message 
across to the various segments of the 
American public. Patience and under- 
standing of the problems of other ele- 
ments interested in the increase of 
products of wheat in the human diet 
are a requirement but not an insur- 
mountable one. We are hopeful of 
further progress in this area. 

The study committee recommend- 
ed a campaign to convince non-mem- 
bers that it would be to their best 
interest to be members and this is 
under way. It recommended clarifi- 
cation in committee responsibility 
and authority and this has been ar- 
ranged. It recommended that reports 
of all committees be made available 
to’ all members expressing an inter- 
est. This likewise has been arranged. 
It recommended more frequent field 
trips on the part of federation staff 
officers which will be accomplished. 
It made recommendations in con- 
nection with a successor to Mr. Steen 
and the board has directed me to 
search for a replacement for Mr. 
Steen who reaches retirement age a 
year from now. On the choice of this 
man will largely depend the effec- 
tiveness of the federation in the years 
ahead. This will be given immediate 
attention and I want to assure you 
that the man chosen will be as help- 
ful to us as was Sydney Anderson 
back in the days when we faced prob- 
lems no less perplexing than those 
which confront us today. We will de- 
fer the encomiums to which Mr. 
Steen is entitled until his tenure of 
office comes to an end, but I cannot 
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resist thanking him for his great 
help to me in this year of trial and 
effort. To Mr. Fakler and others of 
the federation staff, my sincere 
thanks also, but it has been Mr. 
Steen’s shoulders mainly that carry 
the burden and the responsibility for 
the changes in view. 

Milling Important 

Make no mistake about it—flour 
milling is important to the nation’s 
economy. It will be kept independent 
by government policy if by no other. 
It can be profitable. It is for many. 
But it must be more serviceable if 
it is to be consistently profitable. We 
can rely on individual companies to 
be serviceable to their customers, but 
we need the federation to render ser- 
vice to the country as a whole. We 
can improve that service through the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

This is an invitation to you, federa- 
tion members, to devote more of your 
attention and more of your federa- 
tion funds for public enlightenment 
to the end that per capita consump- 
tion of flour may increase and the 
Staff of Life be not only a vital force 
in the strengthening of American 
brawn but also the staff to help us 
along the road to good health and 
real prosperity in the milling indus- 
try of the US. 

This industry and those within this 
industry will only reach their full 
potential of accomplishment when in- 
dividually each assumes responsibil- 
ity for the destiny of his own com- 
pany and collectively we face the 
world with a program of service 
through the Wheat Flour Institute 
which will reflect itself in the open 
glare of the market place. But we 
never will achieve the ultimate until 
each of us in the innermost recess of 
his heart can say with Henley: 

“I am the Master of my fate 

I am the Captain of my soul.” 
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he made a study of the pricing struc- 
ture of the industry generally. 


Demand Remains Stable 


Dr. Heflebower pointed out that 
within the range that flour prices 
change, there would be no reflection 
in the amount consumed because the 
demand remains stable all the time. 
With a product such as meat, where 
the demand is elastic, the amount 
purchased will vary with the price 
change, but this, he declared, is not 
the case with flour. He concluded 
from this that in the fundamental 
economics of flour plus the horizontal 
trend of domestic demand, every ad- 
justment must come through a 
change in capacity. 

Two of the “unpredictables”’ listed 
by Dr. Heflebower as confronting the 
trade were the variable export trade 
in flour, because it is largely affected 
by government decision, and the un- 
certainty of millfeed prices. He did 
not consider that the advantages of 
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a large mill over a small one, or a 
large firm over a small one, are as 
great as those existing in other in- 
dustries. 

The ideal capacity for the indus- 
try would be the domestic demand to- 
gether with the definite potential in 
exports. 

The so-called annual blitz expe- 
rienced by the milling industry is not 
the overflow of basic conditions, Dr. 
Heflebower asserted, but arises from 
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the persistent margin of excess ca- 
pacity. In this relationship of excess 
capacity to the conversion margin it 
develops that high cost mills can 
operate as long as the margin is 
above out of pocket expenses. There 
is, he considered, a strong drive to 
operate each mill at capacity, and 
low cost mills above capacity. 

An animated discussion from the 
floor followed Dr. Heflebower’s analy- 
sis. 
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\) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for iN 
YY) more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- AN 

ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie IN 
lf to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their iN 
Y] skill and knowledge with some of the most modern -\ 
4, milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 


“Ogilvie”. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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Extra high patent family $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $5.95@ 
6.05; first clears, unenriched, $4.85@ 
1.95, delivered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Interest on the part of 
family and bakery flour buyers was 
almost nonexistent in the Hutchinson 
area the past week. Flour prices 
moved 20¢ higher, erasing any inter- 
est which might have been generated 
by a previous decline. The main item 
for discussion was the big drop in 
millfeed prices, about $5 a ton for 
shorts and bran. Mill operations held 
at a 5-day level with prospects for a 
similar week coming up. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.30@6.40, bakers short patent, in 
papers, $5.55@5.60, standard patent 
$5.45 @5.50. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week, the advance in the 
wheat market and the decline in mill- 
feeds causing an advance of 13¢ sack 
in prices, compared with the previous 
week. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 40% the preced- 
ing week and 25% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Prices were 
up 15 to 20¢. Quotations May 17, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.75, 
bakers short patent $5.82, first clears 
$4.70, second clears $4.55. 

Oklahoma City: A rainy week was 
reflected in flour prices which closed 
practically unchanged. Quotations 
May 18, delivered Oklahoma points in 
carlots: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard $6.30@6.50, bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.90@6, 95% 
standard patent $5.80@5.90, straight 
grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Market observers believe 
the long lull in flour business which 
annually awaits arrival of the new 
wheat crop is at hand, and that little 
if any significant activity in the flour 
market can be expected until that 
time. Depending, of course, on fairly 
normal events until the new crop ar- 
rives. 

The decision appeared to be reach- 
ed following only slight action near 
the end of the week ending May 20 
in the central states, when protection 
was given to the morning of May 17 
following a 7 to 10¢ rise in south- 
western and northwestern flour. Only 
moderate bookings by small bakers 
occurred, and total sales in the cen- 
tral states amounted to an estimated 
25% of five-day milling capacity. 

Advances in the flour market took 
place after wheat futures prices in- 
clined upward, reflecting some con- 
cern for the wheat crop in the South- 
west as a result of heavy rainfall and 
some flooding. However, most buyers 
seem to be well covered for the pres- 
ent, and not willing to be stampeded 
into long-term bookings. New crop 
trading is not yet apparent. 

Quotations May 17: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.90@6.08, standard $5.80@6.03, 


clear $5.40@5.83; hard winter short 
$5.80@6.05, 95% patent $5.70@6, 
clear $5.28@5.50; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $7.06@7.10; 
short patent $6.20@6.31; standard 
$5.40, clear $5.55; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.45@5.50. 

St. Louis: No change occurred in 
the flour business here during the 
past week. Sales being made are all 
on a hand-to-mouth basis by small 
users. Large bakers and chains con- 
tinue to draw from past purchases, 
and will probably wait for new crop 
wheat before entering the market. 
Mills are not pushing hard for new 
business at this time. Shipping direc- 
tions were good, clears and low 
grades slow. Package goods business 
picked up. Quotations May 17, in 100- 
lb. cotton sacks: Family top patent 
$6.55, top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.15. 
Bakers in 100 lb. papers: Cake $7.25, 
pastry $5.30; soft straights $5.75, 
clears $5.45; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.05, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring wheat short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour prices strengthened 
last week on reports of flood damage 
in the Southwest. Kansas wheat flour 
climbed 13¢ in a daily series of gains, 
while spring wheat flour rose 5¢, 
with most of the advance taking 
place May 16. 

Recently, the markets were soft 
on higher crop estimates and lower 
loan value. Consumers stayed away 
from the market hoping to get flour 
below current levels, a situation now 
altered by the weather. 

Declining feed values, which put 


an added burden on flour mill costs, 
also point to higher levels. 

Clear flour was in short supply 
and prices held unchanged. 

Cake flour was also unchanged, 
but pastry advanced 15¢ on the 
strength of cash wheat and firmer 
markets at Chicago. 

Export activity was relatively un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Most action was confined to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation operations. 
There still is a lot of export subsidy 
script around. 

Local retail bakeries say their 
sales volume is holding up fairly well. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
satisfactory, but could be better. 

Flour mill output here was on the 
light side, with production sharply 
below the preceding week and below 
a year ago. Reduced operations at 
ene big mill were a factor in the de- 
cline. Three mills worked 6 days, one 
5 days, one 424 days and the remain- 
ing mill 3% days. 

Quotations May 17: Spring family 
$7.60, high gluten $7.05@7.20, short 
$6.60@6.75, standard $6.55@6.65, 
straight $6.50, first clear $6.17@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.68@6.87, stand- 
ard $6.58@6.72, first clear $6.42; soft 
winter short patent $7.43@7.78, 
standard $7.03@7.08, straight $6.13@ 
6.15, first clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: The recent slow pace of 
flour sales in the local market per- 
sisted through another week. Aside 
from routine scattered, small lot fill- 
ins to bolster dwindling supply posi- 
tions, there was no real purchasing 
activity. Mill protection against a 
price advance on hard wheat bakery 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 
Through May 10, 1957 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing U.S. —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi. 
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*Sales included 184,800 metric tons wheat by Argentina, France and Sweden. 


**Less than. .100. 


flours, and minor concessions on 
spring wheat flours late in the week, 
had practically a negligible effect on 
demand. The trade in general is re- 
ported to hold good balances on these 
flours for the crop year. 

The price strengthening was at- 
tributed to reports of wet weather in 
the Southwest, encouraging demand 
for old crop wheat. 

A minor number of soft wheat flour 
purchases were recorded where de- 
pleted supplies called for replace- 
ment. The semolina market was inac- 
tive, with buyers reportedly in a good 
supply position. 

Quotations May 17: Spring short 
patent $6.66@6.76, standard $6.56@ 
6.66, high gluten $7.11@7.21, clears 
$6.10@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.55 @6.65, standard $6.40@6.50; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $7.18@7.82; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.75@ 
6; high ratio $6.50@7.60; family $7.60. 

Boston: Flour prices spurted in the 
closing sessions last week. Springs 
finally closed 6¢ net higher for the 
week after showing net declines 
earlier in the week. Hard winters 
shot up about 18¢ with little to justi- 
fy the advance beyond a reflection of 
primary market fluctuations. All 
types of soft wheat flour were un- 
changed. 

Dealers reported that the latest up- 
swing was accomplished without the 
benefit of any active trading interest. 
Practically all the buying activity 
during the week was confined to spot 
job-lots for immediate requirements. 
Most of the potential buyers reported 
that they were working out their in- 
ventories. 

The position appeared solid in view 
of the latest upturn. Lower quota- 
tions have failed to attract any note- 
worthy buying interest. Mill agents 
do not expect much local buying in- 
terest until the new crop is harvested. 

Quotations May 18: Spring short 
patents $6.71@6.81, standard $6.61@ 
6.71, high gluten $7.16@7.26, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standard $6.47@ 
6.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.20@ 
7.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@6.02; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52 @7.62; family $7.62. 

Philadelphia: A number of factors 
apparently worked against any im- 
provement in the local flour market 
last week. Business continued at the 
same slow pace of recent weeks, with 
only scattered odd lots reportedly 
changing hands. In this atmosphere 
prices were restricted to the same 
narrow channel they have moved in 
of late and closing postings were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower than the 
previous week. 

Restraints upon purchases were 
the expected pressure of the new har- 
vest when it gets underway, the mill- 
feed cost situation, weather, and 
ample supplies in the hands of a 
majority of bakers for nearby re- 
quirements. Hard wheat flour book- 
ings were almost completely at a 
standstill and mills’ postings were un- 
changed. The call for springs was 
only slightly better, as they were re- 
duced 5¢ sack. Meanwhile, retail sales 
of baked goods are at a moderate 
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pace, aided by an unexpected spell of 
cooler weather. 

Quotations May 17, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10@ 
7.20, short patent $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.40@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.45, standard $6.30@6.35; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: There were some mod- 
erate sales of springs and hard Kan- 
sas patents which brightened the pic- 
ture here last week. There was a 10¢ 
rise Thursday in the prices of hard 
Kansas patents and 7¢ in spring 
wheat patents. Brokers and local flour 
mill offices scambled for business. 
Large and small bakers took mod- 
erate amounts of these patents and 
were protected at the old prices until 
opening of the market Friday. Some 
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last week, but picked up later and 
ended virtually unchanged from the 
week before. The only change was a 
5¢ drop in first clears. Business was 
reported slightly below normal and 
more rain in the area was consider- 
ed the chief factor. Quotations May 
17: Hard winter short patent $6.15; 
soft winter short patent $5.95, first 
clears $5.15, bakery $6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There was a little flour 
business last week in the Pacific 
Northwest but the grind has stayed 
the same. Two million pounds were 
purchased for delivery at Portland, 
and one mill did 6,270 ecwt. for ex- 
port, presumably to the Straits Set- 
tlement, with shipment due by June 
24. Domestic flour bookings continue 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
lots, pronpt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
DN cs Sentecnntedessee $38.00@38.50 $36.00@37.00 $41.00@43.00 . .@53.00 ..@51.00 
Standard midds. ..... 39.50@40.00 36.00@37.00  42.00@43.00 ..@54.00 52.20 
a ea 44.00@45.00 40.00@44.00 rey aes re <p nie + mee 
We GE Bineosnacsus 44.00@45.00 42.00@44.00 47.50@49.00 ..@56.00 ey ree sete 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattie 
DE cncnae eked sremnss $32.50@33.00 $37.00@37.50 $39.50@40.50 $42.00@43.50 $... ‘¢ setee 
SN 664.4004600 40525 33.50@34.00 38.00@38.50 41.50@42.50 43.00@44.75 os — 
Bran Shorts Middlings | 
IIE is ccd ew unkewmliee $50.00@51.00 $51.00@52.00 $56.00@57.00 
WORE: nae vaanersvas 41.00@46.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@48.00 





for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There has been no improvement in 











dlings up $3 from the week’s low. The 
spurt was credited to price advances 
from what may have been 10-year 
lows and to an interest in poultry 
feeds. Quotations May 17: Bran $36@ 


further concessions were made, with rather dull, with sales small. Buyers the demand for winter wheat flour, 37, standard midds. $36@37, flour 
Geese reductions as high as 10 to 15¢ given. are pretty well covered into new and in some cases mills are experi- midds. $40@44, red dog $42@44. 
Commitments were largely for 30 to. crop and, with declining wheat encing difficulty securing shipping in- Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
60 days with some extending 90 to prices, little interest is being shown. structions for flour on contracts. Quo-  gjacked off a bit May 20, compared 
120 days. The long-term ones were in Flour quotations May 17: High glu- tations May 17: $4.20, 100 Ib. export with the active market that develop- 
the minority. Sales of family patents ten $7.31, all Montana $7.05, fancy cottons, for export f.a.s. Montreal- ed late last week following drastic 
were normal for this season of the hard wheat clears $7.25, Bluestem Halifax. price reductions. Heavy sales were 
year. Pastry and cake flours had few bakers $7.18, cake $8.30, pie $6.95, Despite fear of a shortage of good made to a variety of buyers at that 
sales. Directions on other than family pastry $7.15, 100% whole wheat’ milling winter wheat last fall, sup- time and some interest still con- 
patents were fairly good to good last $6.44, graham $6.19, cracked wheat plies are now quite ample, with some tinues into this week Prices sie: 
week. Springs led in sales. $6.30. wheat still coming forward from the oq slightly from the low point of last 
Quotations May 18: Hard winter Seattle: Flour sales have been am- farms. Quotations May 17: $145@ week. Surplus offerings of mills now 
standard patent $6.24 06.49, medium ple to keep production normal. One 1.48 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. seem to be fairly well cleaned up and, 
$6.29@6.54, short $6.39 @6.59; spring mill is now operating on a full five- Winnipeg: Export clearances of with the market on a basis which will 
standard patent $6.39 @ 6.64, medium ay week after running only three Canadian flour for the week ended permit some shipment out of this 
$6.44@ 6.69, short $6.49@6.74, meat days for several weeks. Additional May 16 at 141,300 sacks were rough- area, the undertone is much strong- 
clear $6.06@6.55, high gluten $7.04@ buying by the U.S. Army Quarter- ly 21,000 below the preceding week's er, Quotations May 20 carlots Kan- 
(.19; advertised family flour $7.60; master Corps has been mainly re- total. Only 12,200 sacks cleared for gas City: Bran $32.50@38, shorts 
unadvertised family flour $6.50@ 7.06; sponsible for this. IWA destinations. Domestic trade in ¢$3350@34, sacked; bran $28.50@29, ° 
pastry and cake flours $5.83@6.08. Most of the mills are preparing for flour is moderate. Mills are still oper- midds. $29.25@30, shorts $29.75@ 
h their annual shutdown for repairs. ating on a short week and production 30.25, bulk. 
Sout Quotations May 17: Family patent is keeping pace with requirements. Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
New Orleans: Flour sales and in- $7.90, Bluestem bakery $6.94, cake Prices remain steady. Quotations 4, fair jast week, with offerings suffi- 
terest were extremely slack during $8.31, pastry $7.21, pie $7.01; whole May 18: Top patent springs for Ge- dent Bren declined $4.75 and shorts 
the past week, with the majority of wheat $6.30; graham $6.11; cracked livery between Fort William and the ¢5'5) ton Quotations May 17, basis 
buyers pursuing a “wait and see” wheat $6.21; high gluten $7.27. British Columbia boundary, cotton Kansas City: Bran $32.50, ‘thoste 
policy and p.d.s. orders the bulk of 100’s $5.60@5.90; second patents, $33.50. 
the limited business. All of the trade Canada cottons $5.35@5.75; second patents i a a —— 
seems to be looking for easier prices 5 ‘ to bakers, paper 100’s $4.50@4.70. alina: Vemand was siow, wi 
Secis § ‘ Toronto: Flour business was large- 0) enteen h ate bran $4.50 ton lower and shorts $5 
and is content to work down exist- Jy of a routine nature last week, and prices casn Cariots. ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
ing contracts before reentering the mills are not too busy. Demand from Millf d Quotations May 16, basis Kaness 
market. Mills are not pressing for oxport markets is lacking. The ocean HiTee City: Bran $32.50@33, gray shorts 
= er . i th t rate on flour from Canada to the Minneapolis: Millfeed sales were al- ¢33.50@ 34. 
ard winters enjoyed the greater 1jK, for May, June and July ship- most non-existent the early part of , 
| percentage of the small volume of ment was reduced to 46¢ per 100 lb. last week, but interest developed late ™ pins agence agli 
sales. Continued strength in north-  qyring the week. Previously, the rate May 16, as prices advanced from dis- connate decline yl pen the 
ern spring wheat flours is definitely was 52¢. Quotations May 17: Top pa-___ tress levels and mills pressed for busi- se : 5 agama Persea 
a deterrent towards any interest be- F yy . : i there might be some buying at these 
a dete <raseiregebartet, " . tent springs for use in Canada $5.80 ness. By May 17 mixers and the coun- Sour aeinen eek Gamat ies Gmetad 
ing omg ers gf ~ —— "4 @6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- try trade were buying heavily, with rv ses ite ea ‘anaiaiens 
ers also appeared to be content tO counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added prices on bran and standard mid- os a “ , 
work down existing contracts. Cake P May 17, basis Kansas City, per ton, 
flour sales are at a low level, with — Bran $32@32.50, shorts $33@ 
slight interest being shown for more 50. 
than nearby requirements. SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS Fort Worth: Millfeed demand was 
Family flour business is quiet, with very dull most of last week, but there 
bakers and wholesalers cleaning out Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt was a little more interest shown at 
their bookings. delivery: the weekend, after the sharp decline 
Shipping directions continue to Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo in prices. There was no great pres- 
show a slight decrease. Stocks ON  gpring family ............0se0ee00es $...@... $...@... $...@... $...@... $...@7.60 Sure of offerings, but they were ade- 
hand continue to show a gradual a fon potent oer error en 633643 ome aes 1.067 34 quate for the demand. Quotations 
@ee@e= decline and, while on the low side,  ¢fring short .....-.......sssesscle '@ 1. 5'87@5.97 1:@..: :1:@6.85 6:60@6.75 May 17, burlaps: Bran $39.50@40.50, 
are sufficient to care for the de- aoe am — .03 yee ae are ees a Te gray shorts $41.50@42.50 delivered 
mand. an oa wie... 5.4085. 5.83 5.47@5.82 6308038 cisgr 3s 6.17@6.21 — — points; S ogg on 
Export sales and interest are ex- Mard winter family 2.2. cccsscsccsee — . , — Fe yran and $5 lower on shorts, com- 
; : GAM DIE cnc sicsonsroee ae ; -@6. f 87 : : 
tremely quiet, with only scattered 37g eter dented’. pia eric ee 8 opie a G90 ‘Stee 7 pared with the previous week. 
lots being worked to the Americas. Gon winter short patent coco) 620@6at LQ ll “Ne@s lle. 743@778 Oklahoma Clty: Average sales for 
No business developec to enezuela. Soft winter standard .............. ..-@5.40 — Pee oon et Te he ey the week were the rule. Quotations 
ee Se ee ae... ae ee 1 “"1@84s $43@s.6¢ May 17, straight cars: Bran $39.25@ 
dam, but so far their price ideas are av. flour. white ................... ryt eet: + BOSS a ie eo} neat 40.25, millrun $40.13@41.13, shorts 
y P siness with Rye flour, dark ...........0-0eeeee 06@4.17 ...@3. ne See a : ABs: 
ton tow, Mo Seeter Sutnnes SA SR ET gai mee BR Bo BM! ANG | S41@42. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
cieoe diate wie iii en New York _ Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *NewOri. ON all classes. 
en eee —_— eee ..@... $...@... $...@7.62 $6.50@7.60 $.:@ eo Chicago: Millfeeds fell $3@5 ton in 
packed in 100 Ib. multiwall papers: Spring high gluten ................. 7.11@7.2i1 7.10@7.20 7.16@7.26 7.04@7.19 6.65@6.85 ae cilaken dain ae kk 
Hard winter bakery short patent Spring short ...........-...eeeeeeee 6.66@6.76 b:60e06.70 6.71@6.81 6.49@6.74 4.2006.59 the central states during the wee 
- - ae. farm P Soring standard .....cccsccscccecces 6.56@6.66 6.55@6.65 6.61@6.71 6.39@6.64 6.10@6.30 ending May 20. By the end of the 
$5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first pring first clear .............--.. 6.10@6.40 6.40@6.50 6.12@6.42 6.06@6.55 5.60@5.90 ; 2 had stabilized h 
clear $5.25@5.55; spring wheat bak- Hard winter short ..............++- 6.55@6.65 oan 6.62@6.72 6.39@6.59 5.95@6.10 period prices had stabilized near the 
agg ey gine ae ene te Hard winter standard ............. 6.40@6.50 6.30@6.35 6.47@6.57 6.24@6.49 5.80@5.95 lows. Some buying took hold at the 
ery short patent $6.30@6.50, stand- Hard winter first clear ............ Py ae ee eee eee bottom and checked the decline. Slow 
ard $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.60@ Soft winter family ...........+++00+ .-@7.60 + aes sen or ape b " 
5.90 high sJuten $6 65 @6.85: soft Soft winter short oo ere ee a eee eee cee eee ° 3 eee ee 5 45 575 demand, couple wit generous sup- 
0.90, £ £ po. OO; Soft winter straight ................ 5.75@6.00 + Me 5.72@6.0 — ee d + li hed to the losses. 8 ‘ 
wheat short patent $5.85@6.20 Soft winter first clear ............. es ee Sees es ...@... 4,85@5.39 plies, led to the losses. More pressure 
‘traicht $5.45@5.75. first clear $485  RYe flour, white ..............ee0e 5.25@5.35 $.2088.50 -@iss 1-@ss. ...@... ig expected around midweek. Quota- 
straight $5.45@5.75, first clear $4. Semolina, blend, buik .............. 6.590669 ...@... ...@... ..@.. -@-:: tions May 17: Bran $38@38.50, stand. 
@5.30, high ratio cake $6.40@6.75; Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg yt a9. aa Enz ee ee 
cation imma aes > OT ¢ ard midds. $39.50@40, flour midds. 
Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.20, pas- ee TT OE TTC C ETT = Spring, top patent ...... $5.90 £00 %. a = 4 $44@45, red dog $44@45 
“<tr ~~ ~~ Scone eiy tine ..@. DE b 5, 5. 
try $6.35@6.50. _—__pficesieiseaebameatte SQ) Winter exporist 92200001" @4:20 


St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
very slow, and the price trend weak. 


Memphis: Prices moved lower on 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. William 
flour in the Memphis territory early 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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BULK CAR FLEET—Shown here at the Dallas mill are some of the new 
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Airslide cars Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has added to its fleet of 
ears for bulk shipment of bakery flours. Now in service these cars, with a 
capacity of 100,000 Ib. each, offer Russell-Miller customers an expanded and 


more efficient shipping service. 





Supplies are adequate. Quotations 
May 17: Bran $37@37.50, shorts $38 
@38.50, St. Louis switching limits. 
Boston: Domestic millfeeds slump- 
ed sharply in the local market last 
week while Canadian offerings were 
withdrawn because of the substantial 
price differentials, which Canadian 
suppliers refused to meet. Domestic 
bran declined about $5. Middlings 
dipped nearly $4. A few scattered 
offerings of Canadian middlings were 
reported at quotations 50¢ below the 
closing levels of a week ago. The sup- 
ply situation on the domestic feeds 
was considerably above local demand, 
which was spotty. The lack of buy- 
ing interest was dictated by substan- 
tially improved pasturage and sharp 
cut-backs in poultry replacements. 
Quotations May 18: Domestic bran 
$51, Canadian, not quoted; domestic 
middlings $52.20; Canadian $56. 
Buffalo: Prices tumbled four days 
in a row last week on lack of demand 
and competition from the West. Mar- 
ket structures stabilized somewhat 
late in the week. Light flour mill 
running time was a favorable influ- 
ence. The season for bran has prac- 
tically ended and prices now are $10 
below the season’s top. Middlings 
have lagged because of poor return 
on broilers and eggs, giving consum- 
ers little incentive to stockpile. 
Wholesale egg prices in the Buffalo 
area are at a 16-year low. Red dog 
is in a slump because farmers ap- 
parently are using corn or other sup- 
plements this year. Running time 
averaged about 5 days. Bran ended 
off $4.50, middlings were down $5 and 
red dog declined $1 to $1.50. Quota- 
tions May 17: Bran $41@43, stand- 
ard midds. $42@43, red dog $47.50@ 
49. 
Philadelphia: Millfeed prices slip- 
ped another notch or two last week 
and some postings dropped to their 
lowest levels since November. How- 
ever, the development failed to stimu- 
late buying interest and dealings pro- 
ceeded on the same quiet basis as 
in recent weeks. The May 17 list of 
quotations showed bran at $53, off 
$1 from the previous week, standard 
midds. down the same amount, to 
$54. A $4 decline put red dog at $56. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are low 
and buyers cautious, fearful that 
prices have not stabilized and will 
go lower. Sales continued slow last 
week. Supplies continued plentiful 
and immediate shipment was avail- 
able. Quotations May 17, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $47.85@49.56, 
standard midds $47.85@50.56, flour 
midds. $54.85@55.06, red dog $57.85@ 
58.56. oi 
New Orleans: The market con- 
tinued to ease rather drastically dur- 
ing the past week and business picked 
up considerably, with some distressed 
offerings available. Mixers and job- 
bers were most active in the falling 


market at the new low in prices, ap- 
parently bent on building up inven- 
tories. Sales were mostly in small 
lots, but amounted to a substantial 
volume. Quotations May 17: Bran $42 
@43.50, shorts $43@44.75. 


Memphis: Prices moved lower last 
week and business continued slow, 
but the market appeared to show a 
strengthening tone Friday. Dealers 
said that prices were the lowest in 
many years and that mixed feed 
manufacturers probably will start 
buying more than enough to meet 
day-to-day requirements. They feel 
that the market has moved low 
enough and that buyers will now 
stock up. Texas sources continue un- 
dercutting Kansas City 50¢ ton and 
Memphis dealers again bought their 
supplies at the cheaper rate. Quota- 
tions May 17: Bran $40.50, gray 
shorts $41.50, standard middlings $44, 
burlaps. 

Seattle: May feed is now being 
quoted at $44 ton, with June at $45, 
an advance of $1. Export sales to 
Japan, which are to run through 
August, were mainly responsible as 
the local demand was slow and called 
for immediate shipment only with 
practically no interest for June mill- 
feed. 

Quotations May 17: Millrun $44, 
standard middlings $49. 


Portland: A tight market prevails 
with hesitancy on the part of mills to 
quote into June. Japan has purchased 
about 5,000 tons to date and is in- 
quiring for more. Thus, millfeed is 
limited in offerings to $43 for May 
and $44 for June; midds. $48. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week, 
with no changes. Mills are operating 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, six days 
a week, and are booked into June. 
Quotations (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $43, midds. $48. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $50, midds. 
$55. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Trade is slow, but prices 
remain firm and supplies are light. 
Quotations May 18: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$41@46 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $2 more; shorts $42@43 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta $2 more. Midds. $44@48 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Toronto: Demand for millfeed has 
slowed, and there has been some eas- 
ing in prices. Quotations May 17: 
Bran $50@51, shorts $51@52, midds. 
$56@57, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye prices for the 
past seven days: have made the 


strongest advances in several months, 
apparently recovering from a_ pro- 
longed decline on the strength of 
some fill-in booking necessary to 
carry buyers over into the new crop 
year. Cash rye costs were up 6 to 9¢ 
locally last week and flour prices ad- 
vanced by stages to meet the in- 
creases, ending the period May 17 15¢ 
above May 10. Some fill-in buying, 
mostly one and two carlots, developed 
May 14 and 15 but subsided after 
that. Quotations May 17: Pure white 
$4.55, medium $4.35, dark $3.80. 


Philadelphia: The local market 
continued to suffer from a lack of de- 
mand last week even though quota- 
tions underwent a further reduction, 
some to the lowest levels in about a 
year. Buying was strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, with no interest in 
deferred shipment. The May 17 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.20@5.30 
compared with $5.25@5.35 the previ- 
ous week. 

Pittsburgh: Some moderate sales of 
rye flour were reported in tri-state 
areas last week due to need and low- 
er prices. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations May 17, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.25@5.35, 
medium $4.95@5.05, dark $4.50@4.60, 
blended $5.98@6.08, rye meal $4.60@G 
4.85. 


Portland: May 17: White patent 
$7.50, dark $6.50. 





PRICE SUPPORTS 
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the wheat to terminal markets. The 
support rates in counties farthest 
from terminals are generally the low- 
est, reflecting the higher freight costs. 


The discount schedule for 1957 
wheat will include a 24¢ bu. discount 
for hard yellow wheat (produced 
mostly in Midwest) because this sub- 
class of hard red winter is not con- 
sidered to be as high in quality as 
other wheats of this class. No change 
is being made in the 2¢ bu. discount 
for red and white (except Baart and 
Bluestem) wheats in the west. The 
red durum discount continues at 20¢ 
bu. Mixed wheat will have a discount 
ranging from 2 to 15¢ bu. depending 
on the mixture. No change is being 
made in the discounts for grades be- 
low No. 1 or garlicky or smutty 
wheats. 


The discount of 20¢ bu. for undesir- 
able varieties of wheat is being con- 
tinued in the 1957 wheat support pro- 
gram. The discount will- apply to 23 
varieties which were designated Aug. 
14, 1956, because of inferior milling 
or baking qualities. These varieties 
are designated nationally with the ex- 
ception of Henry, which is named as 
undesirable in all states but Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. In addition to 
usual price-support certifications, pro- 
ducers will be required to certify re- 
garding undesirable varieties. All in- 
dications point to an accelerated 
downward trend in the production of 
these varieties as a result of the 
price-support discounting. 


Durum Prices 


No change is being made in the 
premiums for protein and for No. 1 
heavy hard red spring wheat. Be- 
cause market prices for durum are 
moving back toward their historical 
relationship with other wheats, the 
premium for hard amber durum is 
being reduced to 15¢ bu. from the 25¢ 
premium of the last two years and 
the amber durum premium is being 
reduced from 15 to 10¢ bu. (See dur- 
um story on page 14.) 

There are wide differences in the 
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grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
the various wheat areas of the U.S. 
In some areas, most wheat produced 
will be No. 1 grade hard wheat. In 
other areas, only soft wheat is pro- 
duced and normally grades No. 2 or 
No. 3. Thus the following examples 
xf 1957 wheat support prices are more 
representative of the actual support 
farmers will receive than the basic 
average rates. In these examples, pre- 
miums and discounts in addition to 
geographical price differences have 
been applied to basic rates to obtain 
the support prices for individual kinds 
of wheat. The following table gives 
specific support prices with storage 
paid at listed terminals for the most 
representative classes and grades of 
wheat produced in the various areas. 
Comparable 1956 prices are also 
shown. 


1956 1957 
Hard Red Spring— ($ per bushel) 
Grade No. | heavy, 
16% protein, Minneapolis... 2.43 2.45 
Grade No. | heavy, 
14% protein, Minneapolis... 2.39 2.41 
Grade No. | ordinary 
protein, Minneapolis ....... 2.34 2.36 
Soft Red Winter— 
Grade No. 3 garlicky, Baltimore 2.25 2.26 
Grade No. 3, Chicago ........ 2.28 2.29 
Grade No. 3, light garlicky, 
ee ee ae 2.22 2.23 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City..... 2.28 2.29 
Hard Red Winter— 
Grade No. 2, Chicago ...... 2.30 2.31 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City ... 2.30 2.31 
Grade No. 2, Galveston ..... 2.45 2.48 
Soft White— 
Grade No. |, Portland ....... 2.21 2.22 
Grade No. |, San Francisco... 2.29 2.30 
Hard White—Baart and 
Bluestem— 
Grade No. |, Portland ...... 2.23 2.24 
Durum— 
Grade No. |, amber, 
MIRROR RONS «2 nc cccccccvces 2.49 2.46 
Grade No. |, hard 
amber, Minneapolis ....... 2.59 2.51 
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that every man is our enemy is not 
the way to build good will and make 
our product desired. I understand 
that in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion “enlightened self-interest” is re- 
garded as a worthy and important 
motive that we should have, and I 
believe we have it in greater degree 
than we are willing to admit to our- 
selves or are being credited with hav- 
ing. It was enlightened self-interest 
which brought the millers enthusiasti- 
cally into the program of sanitation, 
which the much maligned Food and 
Drug people have now so successfully 
gotten underway in the cereal grain 
industry. Unfortunately, our eflorts in 
connection with making a further sig- 
nificant advance in the cleanliness of 
product were blocked by what I think 
is fair to call purely selfish interests 
on the part of those whose proximity 
to the customer was several times re- 
moved. The enrichment program was 
a voluntary upsurge early in the day 
when scientists learned how to syn- 
thesize vitamin B-1l. At what ap- 
peared then to be a staggering cost, 
and in the early days it amounted to 
25¢ a hundredweight, one after an- 
other, the millers and bakers volun- 
tarily adopted enriched flour to the 
end that bread might be placed on 
the table restored to its whole grain 
values while refined to a delightful, 
palatable and digestible eatability. 
The millers’ long range program, the 
Wheat Flour Institute activities, 
Sandwich Month, and many others 
which could be mentioned are again 
evidence of the desire on the part of 
the milling industry to make their 
product more attractive and the pub- 
lic more aware of goodness of wheat 
foods. We have a healthy history of 
enlightened public service. 
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tangible profits for you to give away. 

Conversely, it is highly probable 
that your grain divisions will be look- 
ing to flour sales to carry a double 
load—which, will be a unique experi- 
ence, I’m sure. 

All of us have been witnesses to 
the clash between economics and 
political expediency. One phase of this 
conflict resulted in a huge wheat sur- 
plus requiring hundreds of millions of 
bushels of storage capacity in excess 
of that which was normal. Although 
we recognized the economic fallacy 
of piling up wheat; still, on a tem- 
poral basis, the storage was profitable 
and we took advantage of it. This 
situation also attracted into the grain 
storage field a host of newcomers— 
enticed by liberal, long-range govern- 
ment loans — guaranteed occupancy 
and quick amortization. Then, with 
the change of our political philosophy, 
we started a long and rocky trek 
back to economic normalcy. 


Reduction of Surplus 

Now we are confronted with an ac- 
tual reduction of the surplus, in addi- 
tion to the possibility that this trend 
will continue. Here are some of the 
immediate facts: 

In the first chart is shown the 
April 1 inventory of stocks of all 
grains in all positions as of April 1, 
1957, April 1, 1956, and the 10-year 
average of 1946-1955. If grain sor- 
ghums had been included in the fig- 
ures for 1956 in the same amount 
as for 1957, the April 1957 figure 
would be almost 13 million bushels 
less than last year. 

*STOCKS OF ALL GRAINS 
(in 1,000 bu.) 
April |, 


April | average April |, 
1946-55 1956 1957 
3,077, 883+ 4,834,731%  4,848,878+ 

*Source—USDA. 

+Total farm stocks of sorghums not avail- 
able prior to May |, 1957, which was 26,939,- 
000 bu. as of May |, 1957. 


A look at just the wheat picture 
for a moment shows a significant 
drop in stocks in all positions as of 
April 1, 1957 compared to April 1, 
1956—a drop of almost 134 million 
bushels. 

“STOCKS OF ALL WHEAT 





(in 1,000 bu.) 
April | 
average April |, April |, 
1946-55 1956 1957 
On farms 2.20 222,782 216,741 165,959 
Terminals ..... 162,928 366,412 360,702 
Se Saks Anewes 20,217 132,022 102,380 
Merchant mills . 84,298 102,455 108,918 
Interior mills, 
elevators and 
warehouses .. 191,407 503,572 449,709 
oer 681,632 1,321,202 1,187,668 


Source—USDA. 

*Estimated wheat carryover as of July I— 
1956, 1,034 million bushels; 1957, 900 to 925 
million bushels. 


Private estimates on the wheat 
carry-over indicate a decline of 110- 
135 million bushels. 

To develop the situation further, 
here is a look at the total production 
estimates for all crops for 1956 com- 
pared with the 10-year average 1945- 
1954: 

TOTAL CROP ESTIMATES 








(in 1,000 bu.) 

Average 

1945-54 1956 1957 
*Wheat . 1,148,289 997,207 878,208 
Corn .. 3,084,389 3,451,292 
NS oi sais savas ae 1,327,496 1,152,652 
Soybeans ..... 253,653 455,869 
eee 278,166 372,495 
ica owed 21,558 21,558 
Flaxseed ...... 37,959 48,712 
Sorghums ..... 141,334 205,065 

ae 6,292,844 6,704,850 


*1957 Wheat crop estimate—Winter, 703,- 
208,000 bu.; spring, 175,000,000 bu.; total, 
878,208,000 bu. 


Also shown for comparative pur- 
poses are the latest wheat estimates 
for 1957. The spring wheat figure of 
175 million bushels is somewhat of a 


“suesstimate” based on soil bank 
sign-up, planting intentions and pri- 
vate opinions. I don’t believe it would 
be too out-of-line to say that at 
least 100 million bushels less wheat 
will be raised this year than last 
year. 

In order to make this next projec- 
tion, we have to do some gazing in- 
to the crystal ball. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED SUPPLY OF ALL GRAINS 
FOR 195 AS 


7 BASED ON STOCKS 
OF APRIL 1—ALL YEARS 
(in 1,000 bu.) 
Average 
1945-54 1956 1957 
Wheat— 
Production .. 1,148,289 997,207 878,208 
ee 681,632 1,321,202 1,187,668 
Other grains— 
Production .. 5,144,553 5,707,643 *5,700,000 
DOME ccs 2,396,251 3,513,529 3,661,210 





Total ..... 9,370,725 11,539,581 11,427,086 


*1957 estimate of production of grains, other 
than wheat, based on private opinions that 
reduction in corn will not be completely off- 
set by an increase in sorghums. 


I have used USDA figures for April 
1 instead of the carry-over in order 
to avoid introducing another unknown 
quantity into the crystal ball. Cer- 
tainly, there can be many variations 
in the stocks between April 1 and 
July 1—depending upon government 
policies, mill grinds, usage by other 
processors of grains, animal popula- 
tion, etc. The production figures for 
other grains (some not yet even 
planted) is, at best, a rough com- 
parison to last year’s total crop pro- 
duction — taking into consideration 
that the least productive acres were 
put into the soil bank. It would seem 
wise for each of us to look at our 
own situations with respect to those 
crops which affect our own opera- 
tions in each individual market. But, 
in a general way, it appears as 
though the total U.S. production of 
all grains for 1957, plus carry-over 
as of July 1, 1957, will not quite 
equal the total production and carry- 
over for 1956. 

Now let’s take a quick look at the 
latest official storage capacity esti- 
mates with comparisons. 

ESTIMATED TOTAL AVAILABLE STORAGE— 

JAN. 1, 1957 


(in 1,000 bu.) 
December, 
1945 1951 1954 
No cesees 1,638,795 2,175,942 2,819,815 
MEE: a4 scaasen 45,000 560,000 1,070,000 





1,683,795 2,735,942 3,889,815 
*Estimate off-farm commercial grain storage. 
In noting the December, 1954, fig- 

ures, I’m sure everyone can recall 
many millions of bushels of new stor- 
age during the last 30 months—in- 
cluding annexes, terminals, tents, col- 
lapsible bags and certainly storage 
on the farms—not even shown. So, 
for future reference, I have used a 
total available storage figure of 4,000 
million bushels. 

The following chart shows the com- 
parison of all stocks of grain in all 
positions as of April 1, 1957, plus 
estimated production of all grains for 
1957, using 5,700 million for all 
grains, other than wheat, and 878,- 
208,000 for wheat, compared with a 
10-year average and available stor- 
age for comparable periods. 





(in 1,000 bu.) 
10-Year 
1957 average 
Total stock as of 
April I— 
Bee Do bess 4,848,878  *3,077,883 
Production ......... 6,578,208 **6,292,844 
WD. hice e.tuckaias 11,427,086 9,370,727 
Total storage 
re 4,000,000 2,733,000 


*1945-54 average. **1946-55 average. 

Perhaps this picture becomes 
slightly distorted by making a com- 
parison based on total U.S. figures. 
Let’s take a more precise look at a 


specific marketing area where there 
is a concentration of production and 
storage facilities. Where better might 
we look than into the nation’s top 
wheat state—Kansas. My thanks to 
Frank Theis for his help in supply- 
ing the Kansas figures and other data. 


1956 KANSAS CROP AND STORAGE 


Carryover—all grains ............ 289 644,000 
Production—all grains ............ 237,097,000 
WE EY dcccedsbetowecswewns 526,741,000 
STORAGE— 
SEN. o.i.b4006000400000000 417,285,000 
DY dibacniéncesbeesseaakdunas 45,000,000 
POE 42 602k idbNasebeeeheedwsese 300,000,000 
MD bidbaebreueeuseersenesoe 762,285,000 


Even for 1956, it appears as though 
the total storage available exceeded 
the total supply by about 235 million 
bushels. Wheat alone in 1956 was 
60% of the total crop at 143,282,000 
bu. This year the estimates are, for 
a total wheat crop for the state of 
Kansas, 83,886,000 bu. 


Some Probabilities 


Just as the news commentator must 
give his analysis of the situation, so 
must I express some probabilities 
(not predictions) after leading you 
through a maze of statistics. We 
know that, for the years ahead, 
USDA is urgently and strongly pro- 
posing reductions in acreage and crop 
production of all surplus grains under 
price supports. There has already 
been strong evidence of USDA’s de- 
sire to rid this country of wheat and 
other grains in the greatest surplus 
through both export and domestic 
channels. In this field we have keen 
competition on the world front. We 
must only look to our Canadian neigh- 
bors to see the problems with which 
they are confronted, in the disposal 
of their surpluses. Increasing wheat 
production in Western Europe, Argen- 
tina and Australia will be competing 
with our supplies on the world mar- 
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ket. Additional milling capacity in 
Latin America and other parts of the 
world is shrinking our export mar- 
kets. Millers must recognize these 
factors and determinedly seek to re- 
place this potential loss of revenue 
with a justifiable profit from their 
primary occupations—that of convert- 
ing wheat to flour for domestic con- 
sumption. The alternative is to watch 
wheat (as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde) 
change character again—this time in- 
to an intangible spade with which 
the unbelievers may dig their graves. 

Also, as we note the increased pro- 
duction of feed grains, one must won- 
der how they are to be consumed. Un- 
questionably, additional quantities 
will never leave the farm, but find 
their way to market only as poultry 
and livestock. This may contribute 
even further to depressed values of 
milling offal, which in itself is a rea- 
son for some concern. But, what more 
gloomy picture could be painted to a 
miller than to sell flour today with 
an “intangible profit” in grain opera- 
tions that never quite materializes 
up to expectations; and then, as each 
succeeding day passes, watch the 
value of his by-products decline. 

I wish to express my thanks to all 
my associates in the grain and mill- 
ing industry and allied publications 
for their help and suggestions. With 
the leaders of today and tomorrow 
that we have amongst us, I am con- 
fident that millers will make the 
necessary adjustments in their plans, 
policies and operations to meet to- . 
morrow’s challenge for success. 


‘ 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE DIE IN COLLAPSE 
ST. BENEDICT, SASK.—Two men 
and a child were killed May 10 when 
the side of a granary collapsed at 
this community, 65 miles northeast 
of Saskatoon. 
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DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 





PATENT LICENSE OFFER 


For Process of Fumigation U.S. Patent 2,606,857 
For Fumigation with DAWSON FORMULA 73, DAWSON FORMULA 37 
Or other Ethylene Dibromide-Methyl Bromide Mixtures 


xa ek KK * 


DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 73, for spot fumigation of cereal milling equipment— 
either through the ‘Little Squirt'' applicator or from ounce-and-a-half cans, has proven 
itself in the milling industry to give superior results with a tiny ounce-and-a-half to two- 
ounce dosage, as compared to pints and quarts of the bulk type fumigants used by the 
industry in the past. Because cereal millers have obtained both superior results and 
substantial savings with Dawson Formula 73, this fumigant, in only three years, has 
gained great popularity throughout the industry. 

DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 37, for space fumigation has proven itself to be 
effective at dosages 25% below those commonly used when methyl bromide alone is 
the fum:gant. This lower dosage results in greater econom 
t.nct.ve odor of Dawson Formula 37 provides increased safety. 


Heretofore, the only source for these products has been Ferguson Fumigants, Incor- 
porated. They have been sold along with a license to use them in the process of U. S. 
Patent No. 2,696,857, and the price paid included the license fee. The 
bought two things: (1) the mixture, and (2) a license to use it under 
of U. S. Patent No. 2,606,857. It is understood that somewhat similar products may 
come on the market from other sources and may be offered either with or without a 
license to use the process of U. S. Patent No. 2,606,857. 

Should a miller or other user desire to purchase his materials from a source of supply 
other than Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and if such a source of supply does not offer a 
license for use of the product in accordance with the statement above, Ferguson Fumi- 
gants, Inc., will be happy to grant a license to such a user of the patented process on 
the same basis and at the same patent royalty rate which now lies in ti 
with the purchase direct from Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., or from a company that may 
have been licensed by Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. Any miller, fumigator or other person 
imself to Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and expect 
a patent license agreement for 
urchase of the material from other sources of supply and the paying of 
the patent license fee direct to Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. However, should a user prefer, 
his supplier can obtain the license from Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., for him, at the 


The sole purpose of Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., in making this offer is to encourage 
wider use of this invention and thus extend its benefits to even more members of the 
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P.O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Missouri 
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investigations tended to confirm what 
previously were impressions that 
abuses were prevalent, that commer- 
cial flour trade was being adversely 
affected, and that, because of its tre- 
mendous political appeal, it would in- 
deed be difficult to bring about signi- 
ficant reforms in the program. These 
studies led to a considerable amount 
of publicity in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and this publicity caused both 
federal and state authorities to at- 
tempt to reduce some of the most 
flagrant abuses. 


In view of the proportions of the 
task, it has been suggested that there 
be a conference of food industries and 
food distributing agencies for the pur- 
pose of atterapting to determine what 
steps should be taken to alleviate the 
harmful aspects of the program. 
MNF has indicated its willingness to 
participate in such a conference. 


Food Additive Legislation 


Since the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce of the House of 
Representatives did not act on any 
of the bills dealing with the general 
subject of food additives upon which 
hearings were held in 1956, the slate 
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was wiped clean with the adjourn- 
ment of the 84th Congress. 

A number of new bills have been 
introduced in the 85th Congress. H. R. 
366, by Rep. O’Hara of Minnesota, 
embodies the general position taken 
by the major food industries in the 
public hearings in 1956. Subsequent- 
ly, Rep. Delaney of New York and 
Rep. Sullivan of Missouri introduced 
bills on the subject. Finally, the 
chairman of the committee, Rep. Har- 
ris of Arkansas, introduced a bill 
(H.R. 6747) which reflects the views 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
and, since it has the endorsement of 
the Bureau of the Budget and some 
other interested government agencies, 
it is known as the administration bill. 


Hearings on these new bills have 
been tentatively scheduled for some 
time early in June, 1957. Officials of 
the trade associations for the major 
food industries and their legal coun- 
sel are studying the proposed legisla- 
tion and are seeking new policy direc- 
tions from their respective governing 
bodies because of some new questions 
which have arisen, It may very well be 
that an entirely new bill would make 
its appearance which could be sup- 
ported by all interested parties. 

Sen. Hill of Alabama, for himself 
and Sen. Smith of New Jersey and 
Sen. Sparkman of Alabama, have in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate, S. 1895, 
which is identical to the Harris bill. 


Robinson-Patman Act 


Once again this year an attempt 
is being made to amend the Robinson- 
Patman anti-price discrimination act 
so as to eliminate, or at least severely 
limit, the right of a seller to meet 
in good faith the lower price of a 
competitor. The purpose of these bills, 
H. R. 11 (Patman) and S. 11 (Ke- 
fauver), is to restrict the use of the 
good faith defense to those cases 
in which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is unable to make out a prima 
facie case that the effect of the al- 
leged discrimination may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. In effect, this 
would eliminate the good faith de- 
fense for all practical purposes. 

At the direction of the executive 
committee, MNF submitted a brief 
to the Senate committee on the ju- 
diciary, indicating MNF’s opposition 
to these bills. 

Last year H. R. 11 passed the 
House by an overwhelming vote due 
primarily to lack of opposition from 
business quarters. This year manu- 
facturing and selling groups present- 
ed substantial opposition in Senate 
committee hearings, perhaps enough 
to prevent favorable action on the 
Senate bill, which could mean no leg- 
islation at all on this subject. 


Walsh-Healey Determination 


During the year the staff of MNF, 
including its general counsel, and 
many individual members of the in- 
dustry, spent a large amount of time 
in studying wage data gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
preparing for public hearings in con- 
nection with the proposed minimum 
wage determination proceeding ini- 
tiated by the Secretary of Labor in 
1955. 

The public hearings began in De- 
cember, 1956. The Department of La- 
bor formally presented the statistics 
which had been gathered by BLS. 
The grain millers’ union, through its 
witnesses, made its recommendations 
of minimum wage rates for the indus- 


try based on these statistics. The 
union recommended regional mini- 
mum wage rates. However, since the 
data had been gathered in 1955, 15 
months prior to the hearing, the union 
contended the data should be supple- 
mented with more current informa- 
tion but that it was unprepared to do 
so at that time. The union request- 
ed that the hearing be postponed. 
This was finally agreed to by the gov- 
ernment. MNF offered no objection 
to the postponement. 

An analysis of the BLS data, as 
well as the position taken by the 
union at the foregoing hearing, raised 
new questions of policy for MNF 
in its representation of its members. 
These questions were’ presented to 
the board of directors for discussion 
and decision in January, 1957. It was 
concluded that because of conflict of 
interest among its members, MNF 
could not speak for them either in 
the matter of minimum wage rates by 
regions or in the matter of a single 
minimum wage rate for the industry 
as a whole. It was also concluded, in 
view of that situation, MNF could 
best serve all of its members by pre- 
senting the strongest case possible 
against any minimum wage deter- 
mination, leaving other questions for 
individual millers in accordance with 
their own interest. 

The public hearing was resumed in 
February, 1957. Mr. Paxton, speaking 
for MNF, pointed out that the es- 
tablishment of a minimum wage for 
the milling industry would not ac- 
complish the purposes of the act be- 
cause industry labor standards are 
generally good and there is no shift- 
ing of the industry from high to low- 
wage areas. Furthermore, it was ar- 
gued, the bulk of government busi- 
ness now goes to those mills paying 
minimum wages higher than any the 
Secretary of Labor could reasonably 
set. 

In addition to showing that the ap- 
plication of a minimum wage would 
not tend to carry out the purposes 
of the act, MNF enumerated several 
potentially evil effects of a Walsh- 
Healey minimum wage. Mr. Paxton 
cited the inflationary effect of an ar- 
tificially established minimum wage 
and reminded the Secretary of Labor 
of President Eisenhower’s recent 
pleas to labor and management to 
bring a halt to wage and price in- 
creases. MNF also showed statistical- 
ly that the impact of a minimum wage 
would be borne by the smaller mills 
and generally the same mills 
which were affected by the recent in- 
crease in the fair labor standards act 
minimum wage. This, coupled with 
the rapid decline in number of small 
mills, might cause serious injury to 
an important segment of the milling 
industry. 


Flour Package Weights 


In spite of improvement in mutual 
understanding, several cases have de- 
veloped during the past year in which 
state or local authorities have com- 
plained about flour package weights. 
This indicates the problem is a con- 
tinuing one and requires the con- 
stant attention of members of the 
industry. 

Following the 1956 conference, a 
special committee made up of weights 
and measures Officials and representa- 
tives of industry studied the opera- 
tion of the conference, its objectives 
and procedures and to make a report 
at the 1957 national conference. Her- 
man Fakler was appointed a member 
of this study committee. The study 
has been completed, and a tentative 
report prepared which will be dis- 
cussed at a public hearing conducted 
by the committee before a final re- 
port is made to the conference itself. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








May May 


10, 17, 
7-—-1957-— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 3054 275% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 364% 32 
Am, Cyanamid .... 
A-D-M Coe. ....... 
Borden 


Cont. Baking Co... 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 
Cream of Wheat .. 
Dow Chemical sr 
Gen, Baking Co.... 
. = Sarr 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co. ...... 
, Sea 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 
Pillsbury M., Ine.. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co... 
ee ree 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine... 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 
Un. Bise. of Am... 
Victor Ch. Works. 
Ward Baking Co.. 
Stocks not traded: 





Bid Asked 


Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 158% 162 
reser, Chae., PSG. ...5.5 . 9% 96%, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 92 92% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 97% 100 
Victor Chemical Works .... 82 84 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92 92% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
May May 


10, 17, 
---1957—— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Closet 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 1% 6 524 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y... 295% 234% 29 29 
Omar, Inc, ....... MY 11% 3 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”... 35% 8% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

i Se |} eee 98% 101 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 434, % 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 99 104 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 





3, 10, 
---1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3.00 2.60 ... 4.75 
 . Beene 55 51 52 54 
Can. Bakeries .... 5 4 4 4% 
Can. Food Prod... 3% 3% 3% 3u% 
PSPS Maree ee er 8Y% 8 8 8 
| EEG ee tae 50 45 =ecie.! Se 
Catelli Food, A .. 29 19 *18 20 
Beet r eee eee ee 38% 34 5 oes 
Cons. Bakeries * 7 6% *6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 33% 28 2 
,, Sree 2834 f 
Gen, Bakeries .... 5.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 83 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 126 122 S:9.0,0, Sow 
Maple Leaf Mig... 83% 7 TK iK% 
ee 92 89 91% 90 
McCabe Grain, A.. 26 24 joes, 
OP. Ma Oe cea ao 388 26 25% < 26 
Ogilvie Flour .... 35% 30 35 35% 
a Seer 165 140 140 140 
Std. Brands ...... seal aiw iain ah te acta ale’ 
Toronto Elevs. ... 20 18% 19%, 19% 
United Grain, A .. 16% 16 16 *15'4 
Weston, G., A .... 24% 18% 22 221%, 
Saree 2434 19% 22 22% 
Pid. 446% ....:. 94 90% 92 91 


*Less than board lot. 





PACIFIC NW WINTER 
WHEAT FORECAST 


PORTLAND—The May 1 forecast 
of winter wheat production for the 
Pacific Northwest (Oregon, Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho) stood at 
83,900,000 bu., 27% greater than the 
1956 crop of 66,200,000 bu., but 8% 
less than the average of 91,000,000 
bu. The area is expected to harvest 
2,538,000 acres of grain, 18% more 
than a year ago but 21% less than 
the average of 3,204,000 acres. How- 
ever, the prospective average yield 
of 33.1 bu. an acre is higher than the 
1956 outturn of 30.9 bu. and the 10- 
year, 1946-55, average of 28.4 bu. 
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WFI 


(Continued from page 11) 





muffins and other products made with 
self-rising flour. Wheat farmers in 
Oregon, Nebraska and Kansas now 
have the machinery to promote their 
products. The Wheat Flour Institute 
cooperates with kindred projects and 
programs conducted by the American 
Bakers Assn., the American Institute 
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fine quality list. 
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of Baking, the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, state and national groups of 
wheat growers and other groups.” 

The WFI program pays off in divi- 
dends for all, Mr. Mactier emphasized. 
He invited millers to visit the insti- 
tute and, if possible, spend a full day 
studying all departments and phases 
of the program as part of the “mill- 
er’s workshops” offered by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 

a 


Millers bought more than 12,000 
copies of the new “From Wheat to 
Flour” booklet, published last year. 
Mills are showing the same kind of 
enthusiasm for “From Flour to 
Bread.” Booklets are given away free 
to teachers and professionals in edu- 
cation, home economics, and other 
areas of nutrition and product use. 
Materials are sold at cost to students. 
Last year, upon request, the Wheat 
Flour Institute shipped out almost 
410,000 separate pieces of education- 
al material—not counting those dis- 
tributed in National Sandwich Month. 

Every institute recipe must yield 
satisfactory products with all flours 
—the complete range from hard to 
soft and in between, all-purpose and 
self-rising. And every recipe produced 
by the institute must fit the demands 
of convenience—in terms of saving 
time and labor and limiting the 
number of ingredients and utensils. 

@ 


The institute’s chief job is to pro- 
mote the products of wheat in all 
their forms—home baked and com- 
mercially baked. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to apportion the emphasis 
in the institute program on either 
family or bakery flour products. The 
institute promotes all wheat flour 
foods on basic points of product su- 
periority for their (1) economy, (2) 
popularity, (3) convenience, (4) good 
nutrition, (5) for their traditional 
acceptance on the American table, 
and finally, (6) as the good com- 
panions of many other foods. Using 
the six basic points of product supe- 
riority as a yardstick of values no 
other food group has so strong a 
product story as wheat flour foods. 
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STATES-PTL 


A new modern operation 
by old hands at Transpacific Trade 
... With these new Mariners 





Dependable service between 


NORTHWEST « CALIFORNIA 
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JAPAN ¢ PHILIPPINES « INDO-CHINA 
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Offices throughout the United States, Orient, Hawaii and Canada 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
: where 
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Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
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Kansas City Louisville 

Omaha Memphis 
Minneapolis ~y 

ba ate 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL" 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1000.8 0. (6am @ OF 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


. +. Means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaATTr ez, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


HER FL = 
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J. Dawson Martin 


International Names 
J. Dawson Martin 


Sales Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced the promo- 
tion of J. Dawson Martin to the po- 
sition of southwestern division sales 
manager, grocery products, with 
headquarters in Greenville, Texas. 

Mr. Martin has been associated 
with the International Milling Co. for 
the last 22 years. He started as a 
stenographer in the sales department 
in 1935 and subsequently held the po- 
sitions of credit manager, sales office 
manager, and sales supervisor, and 
for the last two years he has been 
assistant division sales manager at 
Greenville. Born and educated in 
Texas, Mr. Martin is active in church 
affairs and is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club. He replaces Guy A. Bald- 
win who died on May 15th. 

D. A. Mahaffey will continue as 
sales manager of International’s 
southwestern bakery flour division. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John B. Hanton, 


Grain Man, Dies 


PORTLAND—John B. Hanton, 73, 
pioneer in the grain trade of the 
Pacific Northwest, died in a Portland 
hospital May 13. Born in Scotland, 
Mr. Hanton came to this country in 
1906 and for 24 years worked in the 
grain department of Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. in Seattle. From 1937 to 1955 
when he retired, he worked in the 
grain department of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. at Portland. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











KNAPPE MILLING 


di COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY. MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 


v Vv v 





| HELP WANTED 
5 ¥ 











Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v nena 


MILL MACHINERY 


Larges! stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 























MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





WANTED TO BUY 
v 














WE WANT TO BUY 


1 double stand 10 x 36 style AN & 
M roller mill with collar oiling bear- 
ings and roll type feeders. Please 
give age, general condition and chill 
diameters. (9 x 36 N & M may be 
considered.) 

1 4x 22 or 4 x 27 free swinging 
sifter 19/2" x 22" cloth size. Please 
give make, style drive, diameter 
throw and RPM, age and general 
condition including sieves. Please 
quote prices F.O.B. your plant. 


Address Ad No. 2715 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
iansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











MIDLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 
LIMITED 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 




















<< 
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| Complete Grain 
e-rs4 efie . 
Facilities for 
Members of 
To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption Serving the All Leading 
To improve bakeshop performance Th Cc a 
Milling Trade eisai 
changes. 
o UHLMANN 
You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service & Or be in better hands 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour GRAIN COM PANY 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
All Grades arene 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
MILLERS OF 
© WHEAT and RYE © 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
pee — CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
ROCKER” BLODGETT’S” RYE wekwitar NEWYORK © ENID 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 FORT WORTH ae AM ARILLO 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
i , er = 
~ TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
* 


| THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


® 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


> 








Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago *« New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


_| 

















= 

















A Centenmal mis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR | * foees piecing 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ye >, 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Ni yh ountry an 


BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 ; 


re “/* Terminal 
. 
’ % Storage 
: ad : 
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ee caitt : sey wr 
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=i nO” te 
NEW SPOKANE_MILt ~.. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST ODERN 


x 
> Rak a 
4 a7 


















































tn 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


ae 


PORTLAND 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


A Oe ee ee en 








GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





















On SOOO 


GRAIN CO 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our ‘business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


P 


orer ere or ote 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
‘BAGS 


There’s None Better/ 


DIXIE LILY 





RATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207. © MaArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 








a 
ENID Plain and Self-Rising 
° . A Flour Without Equal 
as Se , ADams 7-3316 Aepuien 
AMARILLO w BUHLER 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Robert Yeager ° 4 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


DRake 3-0936 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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| Minister? 


As much as any man can be, this man is the farm community. 
When troubles mount, he is the man to turn to. From baptism 
to death, he is there. He is the community’s humblest citizen, yet 
one of its most important individuals. In him is wrapped the com- 
munity’s whole purpose. He is the community’s character and 
conscience. This is the Rural Minister. 


pb over ripening fields brings God close 
each day to the Rural Minister. The birth 
of a calf or the emergence of a fresh, green shoot 
of spring corn—these are miracles that reaffirm 
the presence of God. It is often said that no one 
can work long with living things—plants or 
animals—and not feel the existence of a super- 
natural power. 

The Rural Minister believes devoutly in this 
as do the members of his congregation. Because 
of the closeness of the farmer to great forces be- 
yond his control, his minister is of peculiar 
importance to the farmer as an interpreter of 
the divine power behind these forces. 

What strong urge makes a man become a rural 
minister? This will remain his secret, but we do 
know that few men serve the rural community 


so nobly. We know, too, that others who serve 
that community are many—the country doctor, 
the county agent, the country editor, the county 
home agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill for instance. 

Like the minister, Cargill sees miracles in farm 
life. Some of these are divine; some are man- 
made. Behind the man-made type of “miracle” 
is usually the hard, hard work of patient labor- 
atory scientists. 

Out of that hard work have come better mar- 
kets for farm products and better products for 
the farm. These are the goals of creative proc- 
essors such as Cargill. 

But Cargill cannot accomplish such goals 


alone. For more than 90 years, Cargill has worked 
in a team effort with the farmer. This farmer- 
processor team, on which Cargill is the No. 2 
partner, contributed greatly to America and the 
free farm economy. Cargill is grateful for the 
chance to be a member of this team and for the 
privilege of working with others who serve agri- 
culture—such as the Rural Minister. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc., 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


e 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


J, ° ifs 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 1-3 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 13-14—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., Hidden Valley, Gaylord, 
Mich.; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. : 

June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





























Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with..< 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


o-<=< 
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e-- > % \ : se nomaart un 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
uaa UNIVERSITY 
section, 
INDEPENDENT The leader in mellow-type 
OWNER 
MANAGED spring-wheat patent 
ee flours 
-codoaat ROGALSKY MILLING CO 
* ME PHERSON, _KANSAS * 
S< <9 
FLOUR ae “DURAMBER” 
#2 your prime in- oie Mibnnaeabes 
owine — SEMOLINA 
dependable & 
master milled by FANCY No. 1 
‘s jamina 1 Milled from Carefully Selected 
WY d.Jennison: Co. } AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
T 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. | AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
a ’ se SINCE 1879 
Established in 1912 HUBBARD ‘MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
BROKERS 
FL L RE ail iD FE ED 111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
“ PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
WW 4 ” HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists LIBERTY Shert Spring Potent 
428 Board of Trade Building BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI STRONG BAKE Xe: Spring — 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. STRONG BAKER irst Spring Clear 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas GEORGE URBAN een co. BUFFALO, N. y. 
ta Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
onten % a oe, a ity from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
| [ie =| ~@~—=6 facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
| position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
=) 
Yd it OR 11 A te 
Te, a | ™ & 4 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
s i 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & & c. mGR.° 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—sE. M. SUMMERS 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ''CoventrRyY,’’ London 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


f) ~| \ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 


401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
i; Dade 


Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIl. 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 
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Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


Cable Address: “DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘‘Ruma” 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Karsas City, Mo. 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London | 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’”’ London 





NAtiona! 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 








E. J. BURKE 














CHICAGO 339, ILL. 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








N. V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE &€&SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bejenes,” 


FLOUR AND FEED 
Roiterdam; ‘‘Avanti,”’ Antwerp 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








JOHN EF. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H].OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





GILBert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
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Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox: Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Iil. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Railroad Using New 
Area to Prepare 


Cars for Grain 


BUFFALO—The New York Central 
Railroad is using a new work area in 
its West Shore Yard for preparing 
freight cars to handle grain. 

The 130-car-length area stretches 
east from Bailey Ave. to Harlem Rd., 
south of Walden. 

Douglas Campbell, personnel rep- 
resentative of Alfred E. Perlman, NYC 
president, said: “The new coopering 
area, as it is called, replaces facilities 
in Gardenville. It enables a work 
force of 43 persons to ready daily 
100 to 150 cars for hauling grain.” 

These freight cars are covered in- 
side with thick brown wrapping paper 
because they carry bulk grain and 
also bagged mill products. 

Paper and wooden boarding removed 
from used cars and some grain spil- 
lage at the trackside is picked up 
daily. Giant conveyors containing this 
debris then cart it to legal dumps 
in Buffalo and Cheektowaga. The 
long stretch of right-of-way which 
makes up the work area now is grav- 
eled and a blacktop surface will be 
added. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Federal Researcher 
Reports Perennial 


Wheat Developed 


DAVIS, CAL.— Coit A. Suneson, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
search economist at Davis, has re- 
ported that he is “almost ready to 
introduce a perennial wheat.” He said 
commercial farm production of this 
“literally new crop” is no more than 
three to five years in the future. 

Mr. Suneson recently discussed his 
work in developing a perennial wheat 
variety before a conference on irriga- 
tion and drainage at San Francisco. 

Mr. Suneson said he expects one 
seeding of the new wheat will grow 
through four years. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















UALITY egies with the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 





States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Even the most isolated of back- 
country settlements in the West are 
accustomed by now to seeing uran- 
ium prospectors on the march. But 
a few years ago it was very mysti- 


fying, especially to one Kentucky 
old-timer, when his region was in- 
vaded by people with Geiger coun- 
ters and eager eyes. 

“IT don’t know what this is all 
about,” he confided to a visitor. ‘““Fust 
thing I knew was when some feller 
came to the place with a Goober 
counter and said he was huntin’ for 


geraniums.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

A woman would not open the door, 
so the mailman shouted through it, 
“Got a letter with 3¢ postage due.” 
“Bring it back tomorrow,” she hol- 
lered back. “I can’t come to the door 
today—it’s the canary’s day out of 


the cage.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Politician: “My boy said that he 
would like a job in your department.” 


Officer: “What can he do?” 
Politician: ‘‘Nothing.” 
Officer: “Good! That _ simplifies 


matters. We won’t have to break him 


in.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Guest (watching youngster pound- 
ing nails into furniture): “Joe, isn’t 
that an expensive pastime your son 
has? How can you afford it?” 
Joe: “I get the nails wholesale.” 


$e ¢ 
The rain is raining all around: 
It rains on all the nations; 
It rains a lot on many things— 
But mostly on vacations. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Irate Golfer: “You must be the 
world’s worst caddie!” 
Caddie: “Hardly. That would be too 
much of a coincidence.” 














Many Bakers have found that 





POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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= j 
&» Mill employee adjusts fiow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated. 








te, Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


A WET BETA-CHLORA unit installed ot the 
Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 


the conditioning of certain grades of fiour. 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
, with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
oa =~@4 of their flour processing problems. 

The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour } % ; 
service. Me» Nill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Stir it with the sun’ 


. 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, ‘‘to 


never have stopped “‘getting up early”’ to improve 
make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


their product. 
But this unknown genius summed up an idea General Mills “‘stirs with the sun”’ by sponsoring 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 


tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm _ better than today’s, 
family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 
hearts of people because the bakers and millers 





General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread MI Is 











